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FOREWORD 





Samvuet Everett, Special Editor 


The last ten to twelve years has been 
distinctly a period of experimentation 
in American education. It has been 
characterized by numerous cooperative 
educational ventures, some of which 
have been initiated and carried on by 
federal and state agencies, others by 
national associations, and still others 
by private and public educational in- 
stitutions. 

In this movement toward coopera- 
tive educational experiments the private 
foundations have played a major finan- 
cial role. Signs are now appearing, 
however, indicating that this assistance, 
which has made numerous experiments 
possible, is in part being withdrawn. 
It therefore seems appropriate at this 
time to review a number of the experi- 
ments supported by private founda- 
tions. Through such a review, more- 
over, pioneer work and achievement 
may become more widely known. 

The first article presents in a most 
challenging fashion the problems and 
achievements of the American Youth 
Commission. It is followed by three 
statements describing experimental 
work on specific problems affecting 
youth: first, health and housing; second, 
consumer problems, both sponsored by 
the Sloan Foundation; and third, a 
study of citizenship in secondary schools 
undertaken by the Educational Policies 
Commission. The fifth article deals 
with a unique cooperative program of 
improvement of instruction carried on 
by a number of colleges. The follow- 
ing two statements deal with pioneer 


experiments in teacher education under 
the auspices of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Council on Education respectively. The 
eighth and ninth articles describe com- 
prehensive programs in secondary edu- 
cation. Article ten describes the Cooper- 
ative Study of Eighteen Pennsylvania 
Secondary Schools. The next two state- 
ments describe State programs in sec- 
ondary education carried on under the 
auspices of the State Departments of 
Education in Michigan and in California. 
Articles thirteen and fourteen deal with 
special investigations of Social Educa- 
tion and Language Arts supported by 
the General Education Board. Robert J. 
Havighurst, in the concluding article, 
defines “cooperative educational experi- 
ments,” lists the contributions of foun- 
dations to such experiments, discusses 
the nature of these projects, and pre- 
sents a challenge to governmental and 
educational institutions to initiate 
needed cooperative educational efforts, 
a task carried on during the last decade 
through the aid of grants from private 
foundations. 

The editor assumes full responsibility 
for the choice of cooperative experi- 
ments which are described in this issue 
of Educational Method. It was a diffi- 
cult task to determine those projects 
which should be included in the limited 
space of a single issue. It is our hope 
that this issue of Educational Method 
may have significant value for educa- 
tional workers who are striving to meet 
the needs of children and youth in the 
present period of social crisis. 
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A COOPERATIVE RESEARCH ENTERPRISE: THE 
AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


M. M. CHaMBeErs 


In what ways has the work of the 
American Youth Commission been a co- 
operative enterprise? The Commission 
was created in 1935 by the American 
Council on Education, and financed for 
a five-year period (subsequently ex- 
tended to six years) by the General 
Education Board. Although its genesis 
springs from educational sources, the 
very composition of the Commission rep- 
resents a joining of forces with several 
other areas of service. 

Representative of American Life. 
The Commission has consisted of from 
fifteen to seventeen members, of whom 
never more than six or seven have been 
drawn from the ranks of educators. It 
has always had a majority of distin- 
guished laymen from various other walks 
of life. Its first chairman was Newton 
D. Baker, who served until his death 
late in 1937. Its present head is Owen 
D. Young. The vice-chairman and head 
of the executive committee is Henry I. 
Harriman, former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and recently chairman of the board of 
the New England Power Company. Sec- 
retary of the Commission throughout 
its existence has been Miriam Van 
Waters, eminent in the field of social 
work and now superintendent of the 
state reformatory at Farmingham, Mas- 
sachusetts. : 

Among veteran members of the Com- 
mission from fields other than educa- 
tion are Chester H. Rowell, editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle; Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, noted author; and Will 
H. Alexander, long active in the field 


of interracial cooperation and _ lately 
head of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 

The composition of the Commission 
is not only representative of different 
occupations, but also takes account of 
major religious, social, and economic in- 
terests. The Reverend George Johnson, 
leading Catholic educator, has been an 
active and effective member from the 
beginning. Mordecai W. Johnson, Negro 
educator, is also a member. Matthew 
Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, represents organ- 
ized workers. Henry C. Taylor, who 
long occupied a high post in the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
is now head of the Farm Foundation, 
speaks for the rural population. 

Facts About the Nation’s Young 
People. Among the early undertakings 
of the Commission were three compre- 
hensive surveys of young people, involv- 
ing face-to-face interviews with about 
20,000 youth of both sexes. These were 
carried on in ten selected counties of 
the state of Maryland and in Muncie, 
Indiana, and Dallas, Texas. Field 
workers sought out the young people 
at work in factory or on farm, at leis- 
ure after hours, in school or college, 
and unemployed walking the streets or 
sitting dejected on park benches. From 
analysis and tabulation of the replies 
of these young people to many search- 
ing questions, came one of the _best- 
known books prepared for the Com- 
mission—the report of the Maryland 
survey entitled Youth Tell Their Story. 

Far from being the result of the iso- 
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lated reflections of one or a few per- 
sons, this book is distilled from the 
contributions of more than 13,000 young 
men and women, and is in essence a co- 
operative product. It should be noticed, 
too, that in the Maryland, Dallas, and 
Muncie surveys not only did thousands 
of youth contribute, but also coopera- 
tion in many forms was generously given 
by local educators, social workers, and 
civic leaders. 

Very early in the Commission’s work 
it was decided to make available to 
the staff and to the public a compre- 
hensive key to the recent literature of 
youth problems. An early substantial 
publication was the 500-page American 
Youth: An Annotated Bibliography, 
containing concise abstracts drawn from 
the recent works of more than 2,000 
writers in a score of fields bearing upon 
the welfare of youth. 

The Commission also recognized from 
the beginning that it must take account 
of a large number of national associa- 
tions, some composed chiefly of young 
people, and others having only adult 
members but devoting a substantial part 
of their activities to youth. This led 
to the preparation by the staff of the 
inventory and description of 380 na- 
tional societies, printed in the volume 
entitled Youth-Serving Organizations, 
of which the first edition appeared in 
1937, and a second revised edition early 
in 1941. 

These hundreds of national organiza- 
tions not only contributed information 
regarding their own membership, pro- 
grams, publications, and finances, but 
also many of them gave suggestions to 
the Commission and entered into coop- 
erative relations of various’ types 
with it. 

Work Camps and Occupational Ad- 
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justment. One of the tasks undertaken 
by the Commission was to investigate 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, with 
special reference to its educational as- 
pects and to its effect upon the social 
ideals of its enrollees. This study was 
carried on for two years with the con- 
sent and cooperation of the headquarters 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
with frequent advice and assistance from 
appropriate agencies of the War De- 
partment, the Department of the In- 
terior, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and other federal agencies con- 
cerned with the administration of emer- 
gency conservation work. 

This study involved the active col- 
laboration of the camp personnel in some 
200 camps, and of many hundreds of 
enrollees who submitted to various tests 
of their educational attainment and 
social attitudes at frequent intervals. 
After two years the investigation was 
extended to include more intensive case 
histories of several hundred enrollees 
and also to embrace parallel studies of 
the resident training centers of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

The studies of these areas will result 
in the publication of a volume on Youth 
In American Labor Camps, another 
volume of case histories, and a manual 
for camp personnel. <A book entitled 
Youth in European Labor Camps was 
published in 19389. 

Another major instance of extensive 
cooperation with governmental agencies 
was the project to demonstrate methods 
of coordinating agencies for the guid- 
ance and placement of youth in cight 
localities, carried on for a period of 
eighteen months in conjunction with the 
United States Employment Service. For 
this purpose four large urban centers 
were selected: Baltimore, Dallas, Provi- 
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dence, and St. Louis; and four rural lo- 
calities, being Franklin and St. Charles 
counties in Missouri, and Carroll and 
Frederick counties in Maryland. 

Various studies of the occupational 
adjustment of school-leaving youth, the 
migration of youth from farm and vil- 
lage to industrial centers, and other 
pertinent phases of the general problem 
were carried on at the several centers, 
partly with expert personnel furnished 
by the regular staffs of the employment 
service. In each locale there was also 
active cooperation on the part of the 
public schools, large private employers, 
civic and commercial clubs, and pri- 
vate employment agencies, and a large 
number of social service organizations 
engaged in guidance and placement. The 
report of the whole enterprise is to be 
found in the volume Matching Youth 
and Jobs, published in the fall of 1940. 

Negro Adolescent Personality. Co- 
operative in an outstanding sense was 
another one of the Commission’s major 
enterprises—a study of Negro youth in 
four typical regions, with emphasis upon 
the development of adolescent person- 
ality as affected by the gradual encoun- 
tering of the prejudices and other so- 
cial and economic handicaps to which 
Negroes are subject. This study had 
the guidance of a special advisory com- 
mittee consisting of white and Negro 
educators and sociologists familiar with 
the problems of interracial relations. Its 
staffs in the several localities investi- 
gated were composed of white and Negro 
professors, research” workers, and 
writers. 


The characteristic method involved 
sustained and repeated interviews with 
many Negro youth. For example, in the 
study of Negro young people in the 
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rural south, more than 2,000 boys and 
girls were the subjects of these inter- 
views. Investigations similar in type, 
though not necessarily identical in 
method, were executed in southern urban 
localities (New Orleans and Natchez), 
northern metropolitan centers (Chi- 
cago’s Black Belt and New York’s 
Harlem) and at various points in the 
border states, typically at Louisville. 

Each of these regional investigations 
was reported in a substantial volume, the 
titles being respectively Children of 
Bondage, Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways, Growing Up in the Black Belt, 
and Color and Human Nature. This 
series was preceded by a significant gen- 
eral introductory volume entitled In a 
Minor Key, and the series will soon be 
summarized in a sixth and final volume 
under the title of Color, Class, and Per- 
sonality. 

Young People of Farm and Village. 
Since 1938 the Commission has had a 
senior staff member in charge of studies 
of rural youth, and in 1940 this phase 
of its work was broadened to embrace 
a cooperative effort to stimulate the co- 
ordination of local forces in behalf of 
rural young people in several local com- 
munities and at the state level in four 
states — Georgia, Virginia, Iowa, and 
Michigan. This particular enterprise 


will continue until July 1, 1942, one year | 


beyond the expiration of the six-year 
life of the American Youth Commission. 
During that year it will be administered 


by a committee of rural sociologists and | 


educators who have functioned in an ad- 
visory capacity since its beginning. 
From its early stages the rural pro- 
ject has had generous cooperation from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and other divisions of the United States 
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Department of Agriculture, particularly 
the Cooperative Extension Service which 
reaches out into every state and every 
rural county. It has worked in close 
collaboration with the American Country 
Life Association and other organizations 
looking toward the improvement of liv- 
ing in rural America. 

It produced in 1940 a report entitled 
Guideposts for Rural Youth, and will 
eventually publish another volume sum- 
marizing the results of its work in vari- 
ous communities and in the four states 
just mentioned. This latter part of the 
undertaking is essentially cooperative 
in character, and brings into its orbit 
various officers and departments of the 
state governments and the state col- 
leges, as well as numerous local leaders 
and rural young people in the several 
local communities touched. Indeed, its 
main objective is to promote coopera- 
tion. 

The foregoing account has not done 
justice to the phases of the Commission’s 
work which have dealt with secondary 
education. One of its early publications 
was a study entitled Secondary Educa- 
tion for Youth im Modern America. 
More recently, through the efforts of 
ten distinguished educators who collab- 


jorated in the preparation of a state- 
jment for the Commission and other co- 
j operating organizations, it has issued a 


pamphlet entitled What the High 


| Schools Ought To Teach. 


Building for National Strength and 
Safety. Aware of the national emer- 
gency at the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war in 1939, the Commission 
had a special meeting in the fall of 
that year and adopted its Program of 
Action for American Youth, urging 
the upbuilding of national strength by 
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the provision of education and employ- 
ment for all young people. This was 
distributed as a 20-page pamphlet. At 
subsequent meetings it adopted other 
timely statements which were issued peri- 
odically. ‘These included The Occupa- 
tional Adjustment of Youth; Community 
Responsibility for Youth; Should Youth 
Organize?; Youth, Defense, and the 
National Welfare; and The Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 


In its statement adopted in June, 
1940, the Commission advocated selective 
service for compulsory military training 
and at the same time urgently argued 
that the expenditures for military and 
industrial expansion should be matched 
by equal efforts to improve the facilities 
for the employment, education, health, 
and recreation of America’s young 
people. 

It has already been observed that 
cooperation with various governmental 
agencies has always been a prominent 
feature of the Commission’s work. The 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, John W. Studebaker, has been one 
of its members throughout. In 1940, 
as the nation moved swiftly into a pos- 
ture of defense, Ralph Budd, a former 
member of the American Youth Com- 
mission, was named ‘Transportation 
Commissioner in the 7-member National 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense. Our director, Floyd 
W. Reeves, was loaned to become execu- 
tive assistant to the Labor Commis- 
sioner, where he is concerned with labor 
supply and training. 

Owen D. Young entered into an ad- 
visory relationship with the Defense 
Commission, and Will W. Alexander also 
became an executive assistant to the 
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Labor Commissioner. Clarence A. 
Dykstra, who has assumed a prominent 
part in the deliberations of the American 
Youth Commission since becoming a 
member in 1939, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as Director of Selective 
Service, a position of very great re- 
sponsibility in the current stage of na- 
tional and international affairs. 

Within the space of a short account 
it is impossible even to mention all the 
major activities of the Commission, 
much less to present an abstract of its 
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findings. Enough has been said to in. 
dicate that its efforts have involved the 
cooperation of many thousands of per- 
sons in many parts of the country and 
at all stations in society. Its method: 
have been democratic, and its highest 
hope is that its findings and recommen- 
dations will be acted upon democratic- 
ally—that is, that they will be examined 
and discussed by the American people 
everywhere, and that they will be trans- 
lated into action as rapidly as they win 
popular concurrence. 


COMMUNITY EXPERIMENTS IN KENTUCKY 
AND FLORIDA 


Harowtp F. Crarkx, Maurice F. Seay, anp H. E. Nutter 


Surprisingly little experimental work 
has been done on the effect of schools 
upon any given aspect of community 
life. For that matter, only a very lim- 
ited amount of experimental work has 
been done on any of the factors produc- 
ing social change. The difficulty of 
experimenting in these fields has been 
one important reason for limiting studies 
along these lines. 

The experiment described below is an 
effort to get some experimental evidence 
regarding the effect of the school pro- 
gram upon the life of a community. Ob- 
viously, it was not possible to experi- 
ment upon every phase of community 
life. A fairly rigid selection had to be 
made if careful experimental technique 
and control were to be used. The Sloan 
Foundation very generously made avail- 
able any assistance necessary in carry- 


ing forward the experimental part of 
the program. Because of the interest 
of the Foundation in economic matters, 
it was decided to limit the investiga- 
tions to the possible effects of a school 
program upon the problems of diet and 
housing. 
Diet Stupy 

The diet study was started to see to 
what extent instruction in the schools 
about diet would enable persons in very 
low-income communities to improve their 
own diets. 

The Diet of the Community. It is 
very important that objective evidence 
concerning the dietary practices of the 
communities be obtained at the begin- 
ning of the experiment and at appro- 
priate intervals thereafter. The plan 
of measurement includes techniques for 
determining the types of food preserved 
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aud stored in the homes and the methods 
and places of storage. During this first 
year of the experiment considerable at- 
tention has been given to a survey of 
dietary and food storage practices of 
the communities. 

The House to House Survey. Check- 
ing the dietary practices and amount 
of food storage was first done in the 
spring of 1940. The study of foods 
consumed was made for a twenty-four 
hour period in each of the communities. 
On the basis of the standard set by the 
College of Agriculture of the local State 
University, the per capita amounts of 
foods preserved in these communities 
are approximately half what they should 
be. Following are the results of the 
first dietary survey of the families in 
five communities. 

Cereal products represented the only 
types served by all the families. Coffee 
was served by 96 percent of the fami- 
Third in frequency in the types 
of food served were fats with gravy 
served by 52 percent of the families, and 
with salt pork, side meat, and salt bacon 
served by more than 25 percent of the 
families. Seventy-six percent of the 
families served dried beans, peas, and 
nuts. Sixty percent of the families 
served potatoes. Fifty-nine percent of 
the families served sweets. Only slightly 
more than fifty percent of the families 
served milk in any form. No milk pro- 
ducts except butter were served by any 
family. Leafy green vegetables were 
served by 51 percent of the families. 
Only 50 percent of the families reported 
eggs served. The most prominent defi- 
ciency among the food classes served 
was found in lean meats, poultry, and 
fish. Only 14 percent of the families 
served any of these foods. A _ similar 


lies. 
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gross deficiency exists in foods which 
are liberal sources of Vitamin C. 

School Lunches of the Children. A 
survey of school lunches was made in 
six schools for a ten-day period in 
January, 1940. This part of the meas- 
urement program was designed to con- 
tribute to an estimation of the dietary 
practices of the families of these com- 
munities. No hot lunches were served 
in any of these schools during the 
school year 1939-40. All of the pupils 
who had lunches, brought them from 
home each day. The following condi- 
tions are indicated by the first analysis 
of the school lunches. Protein and cal- 
cium were found to be inadequate. With 
the exception of one school, phosphorus 
was found to be inadequate. Iron con- 
tent was found to be inadequate in 
three schools, probably adequate in 
three. Vitamins A, B,, and C were 
found to be inadequate. With the pos- 
sible exception of two schools, Vitamin G 
was found to be inadequate. Almost no 
Vitamin D was present as far as indi- 
cated by the analysis of school lunches. 
In many cases there was an adequate 
number of calories. 

The dietary deficiencies of the types 
indicated by this phase of the study may 
cause serious results. Physical efficiency 
is impaired at a time when growth and 
development are rapid. Impairment of 
organs and of glandular, nerve, and 
special sense structures may take place 
but not be apparent until later in life. 
Bone and teeth deformities occur that 
cannot be remedied by later improvement 
of food intake. Dietary practices like 
those shown above, if continued, result 
in shortened life span, early senility, 
food sensitivities, lowered resistance to 
harmful bacteria, inability to sustain 
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prolonged physical or mental effort, 
emotional imbalance, impaired reproduc- 
tion. 

Physical Condition of School Chil- 
dren. From the first, it has been planned 
to make very careful measurements of 
the physical condition of the children 
in the communities. As the first step, 
physical examinations of the customary 
type have been held for the children 
of all the schools included in the study. 
The following items were included in 
the first examination: Snellen test for 
vision, standing height-weight and _ sit- 
ting-height measurements, subjective in- 
spection of posture and nutrition. Teeth 
were inspected and carious permanent 
teeth recorded. The stethoscope was 
used for chest examinations on all chil- 
dren. There was inspection of eyes, 
ears, nose, feet, throat, abdominal 
cavity, and observation of glandular 


development. Photographs were taken 
of all the children. 
Since these physical examinations 


have been given so recently, detailed 
analysis is not yet available. A few 
general observations, however, are given: 
The posture of many of these children 
was unsatisfactory and indications of 
malnutrition were clearly evident. The 
chests of many of the children were 
small and flat and the lungs appeared 
to be constricted. Some of the chil- 
dren were pigeon breasted. There were 
other signs of early rickets. Teeth, 
generally, were in very poor condition, 
with even sixth and twelfth year molars 
extremely carious, and the enamel and 
general appearance were unsightly. Very 
few teeth showed evidence of any dental 
or personal care. Malnutrition was quite 
evident in many of the children. The 
examinations showed that only a few of 
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the children had heart lesions. Each 
school had children with cases of im- 
petigo; no treatment was being given 
for these cases. Adolescent goiter was 
widespread in all but two of the eight 
schools. Many cases of hook worm were 
pointed out by the health officers. 

The records obtained from these ex- 
aminations will be very important in 
evaluating this experiment. When more 
thorough somatometric examinations are 
given and when clinical tests are made, 
the measurement program as_ now 
planned for this experiment will be more 
nearly complete. 

Tests in School Subjects. Substan- 
tial changes are being made in the con- 
tent of the school program. Will these 
changes bring about a higher or lower 
achievement in the ordinary school sub- 
jects? For instance, will the children 
read as well as they formerly did? To 
help answer such questions educational 
tests were given. A language type in- 
telligence test and an achievement test 
battery including tests for reading vo- 
cabulary, reading comprehension, arith- 
metic reasoning, arithmetic fundamen- 
tals, and language were used. From an 
analysis of the data it was clear that 
the pupils ranked low in reading vo- 
cabulary. 

Instructional Material on Diet. Sev- 
eral types of instructional material 
have been prepared for the schools. The 
staff of the project decided to begin 
the preparation of two series of readers: 
First, Food From Our Land, and second, 
Food From Farm Animals. These 
readers are published in mimeograph 
form and distributed to the experi- 
mental schools. 

The titles of the two readers which 
have now been completed for the Food 
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From Our Land series are We Make a 
Garden and We Plan a Garden. The 
two readers which have been completed 
for the Food From Farm Animals series 
are Let’s Learn About Goats and John 
Learns About Chickens. 

In addition to the new material pre- 
pared, an analysis of state-adopted text- 
books was made to determine what ma- 
terials about diet and related problems 
were already provided in the textbooks. 

Some Results. The schools have been 
studying intensively about food for some 
months now. There has been a great 
rise in pupil and teacher interest in diet. 
Already two schools have canned some 
food for hot school lunches. 

Within a few weeks after the pamph- 
let, Let’s Learn About Goats, was in- 
troduced in the schools, two families 
had obtained goats to provide milk for 
the children. There is a great shortage 
of milk in these communities. 

One rural school was in a county that 
produced few eggs and imported many. 
A short time after the school started 
to study about poultry, steps were 
taken to raise some chickens in the 
school yard. This added to the knowl- 
edge of the children about chickens 
and their care, and should lead to rais- 
ing more chickens in the community. 

The general impression of the teachers 
and all others is that the children are 
reading much better now than they 
were. The test results should answer 
the question definitely. Without any 
doubt the children have a greater in- 
terest in reading. 

The experiment has already demon- 
trated that the present material on diet 
is not usable by the ordinary pupils 
in the poor schools and low-income com- 
munities. Much simpler material must 
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be prepared. It is equally clear that 
usable material on diet can be prepared. 

One interesting but unexpected result 
has been that the adults have asked for 
the opportunity to read some of the 
material which the children are study- 
ing. 

Hovstne ExpeRIMENT 


The purpose of the housing experi- 
ment is to find out if instruction about 
housing in the school will improve the 
condition of housing in low-income com- 
munities. Experimentai and control com- 
munities are being used and a great 
effort made to get carefully measured 
results. 


The following quotation summarizes 
the opinions of a group of investigators 
who visited the houses in our cooperat- 
ing communities: “These homes are very 
poorly constructed and are designed 
after much the same pattern as were 
pioneers’ cabins in these communities 
many decades ago. ‘The new houses 
which are being constructed in these 
communities at the present time are fol- 
lowing the antiquated and inefficient de- 
signs common to these communities”. 
Can the schools by providing adequate 
housing information change these con- 
ditions and thereby improve the eco- 
nomic life of the community? 

Measuring the Condition of Housing. 
It was necessary to have a careful 
record of the condition of housing be- 
fore the experiment started. For this 
reason, an inventory blank containing 
102 items was carefully filled out by 
skilled interviewers for each house in 
both the experimental and control com- 
munities. The inventory considered the 
size of the house, interior arrangement, 
kitchen space, sleeping space, heating 
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facilities, building site, ownership, and 
many other items. The answers called 
for a description of objective condi- 
tions rather than for the subjective esti- 
mate of the interviewer. Three trained 
field workers have applied the inventory 
to every house in which school children 
live in each of the six communities. 
Procedures are being devised for the 
evaluation of the answers to provide a 
single index number of general housing 
adequacy, in addition to the detailed 
description of the house provided by the 
inventory itself. In addition, a photo- 
graphic record has been made of each 
house in the experiment. 

Testing Housing Knowledge and Atti- 
tudes. Achievement tests in the field of 
housing knowledge are being constructed 
and will be administered in the experi- 
mental and control schools alike. 

In the evaluation of housing attitudes 
and housing insights, the investigators 
are sailing an uncharted sea, with re- 
sults that cannot as yet be foreseen, 
but which show promise of being satis- 
factory. Included in the housing inven- 
tory are several questions to be answered 
by the house owner, not in terms of ob- 
jective fact, but of his own subjective 
attitude to the house. A comparison 
of the house as the occupant sces it with 
the objective conditions pictured by the 
remainder of the inventory, will yield 
a tentative expression of the occupants’ 
insight into his own housing circum- 
stances. Other instruments are being 
devised. ; 

Tests in School Subjects. To meet 
the possible objection that instruction 
in housing has been at the expense of 
reading, arithmetic, and other “funda- 
mental skills” as well as to provide a 
test of the hypothesis that the funda- 
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mentals are better learned with vital 
material, a comprehensive program of 
achievement tests has been instituted, 
A battery consisting of standardized 
reading, language, arithmetic, and sci- 
ence achievement tests and a test of 
mental maturity of intelligence was ad- 
ministered in every grade above the 
third in both experimental and control 
schools before housing instruction was 
started. These tests will be repeated 
at suitable intervals to observe the 
growth in these skills under both ex- 
perimental and control conditions. 

Instructional Material. Reading and 
study materials suited to the pupils 
in each of the grades from the first 
through the twelfth have been written 
and are now being used experimentally 
in mimeographed form. These booklets 
will be revised in the course of the ex- 
periment, and additional materials may 
be produced. Bulletins with the fol- 
lowing titles have been prepared for 
each grade as indicated: 

(1) Care of the Home and Garden; 
(2) Building a Home We Shall Want To 
Live in Some Day; (8) Improving the 
Appearance of the Room, School, and 
Grounds; (4) The Kind of Homes We 
Have and Need; (5) How Can We Im- 
prove Our Homes?; (6) Houses of 
People in Other Lands; (7) Conserving 
the House; (8) What is a House?; (9) 
Survey of Housing in the Community; 
(10) History of Housing and Com- 
munity Planning: (11) Planning, De- 
signing, and Furnishing a Home; (12) 
Planning and Constructing Houses. 
Each teacher has been provided with 
plans for introducing housing material 
into his classes. 

Exploring the Unknown. 
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robably much too hot in summer and 
much too cold in winter. Are there 
local insulating materials that could be 
used to remedy these defects? Could 
low-income families make such material 
for themselves? Very few of the houses 
are painted. Could local materials sup- 
| ply some non-cost or low-cost paint or 
| preservative? 

It seemed desirable to have the En- 
gineering School at the local state uni- 
versity explore some of these possibili- 
ties. Already tests have been conducted 
on a variety of local materials that 
could be used for insulating purposes. 
The preliminary results seem to offer 
promise. ‘The work is just beginning 
on preservatives but there are reasons 
to think that a usable material may be 
found. 

Although thousands of house plans 
are available—many of them for so- 
called low-cost houses—none were found 
suitable for the needs of such communi- 
ties. Low-cost to most architects means 
anything from $2500 to $5000 or $6000. 
Such figures have no meaning in the 
low-income communities used in this ex- 
| periment. Low-cost to have any reality 
to these families must mean $300, $500, 
or occasionally $1000. Not enough 
work has been done on plans at this 
price range. For this reason the school 
of architecture has been drawing a va- 
riety of plans at this general price level. 

Knowledge about these new materials 
and new house plans will be introduced 
into the school program. If they suc- 
ceed in the experimental schools, they 
will be made widely available for schools 
all over the United States. 

The evidence seems plain that there is 
a large amount of technical knowledge 
| in the field of housing not being made 
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available to low-income groups. Some 
of this technical material has been sim- 
plified and made available in the bulle- 
tins which have been prepared for school 
use in the experimental communities. 
Will studying this material in school im- 
prove housing in the community? Pre- 
liminary indications tend to make one 
think so. 

Indications of Results. Most of the 
teachers are finding it possible to intro- 
duce some housing material into their 
class work. Teachers of arithmetic are 
making calculations about houses. 
Teachers of English are using houses 
as the source of themes and special pro- 
jects. Social studies teachers are inves- 
tigating the conditions of houses or 
working on the history of housing or of 
the geographic iniluences affecting 
housing. Even a first-grade music 
teacher has found some songs dealing 
with the construction of houses. A 
teacher of Spanish has her class reading 
about housing in South America. A 
commercial teacher has built a speed 
test out of material about housing. The 
general feeling seems to be that instead 
of interfering with other work, the hous- 
ing material stimulates teacher and 
pupil interest. 

Already there has been a quickening 
of interest in the subject matter of hous- 
ing on the part of the pupils, teachers 
and the adults in the community. Plans 
of houses and housing equipment are 
beginning to appear in many of the 
school rooms. 

Another result has already been dem- 
onstrated. The survey of housing con- 
ducted the communities showed 
clearly that there are many things that 
the low-income family could do to im- 
prove its home. A large fraction of 
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these improvements would not require 
the expenditure of money. 


Tue Tueory or Hexupinc PEOPLE 
To Heitep THEMSELVES 


Extremely little experimental work 
is available on the causes and rate of 
social change. Even less is known 
about what retards and what accelerates 
changes that bring economic improve- 
ment. Will low-income families and com- 
munities improve conditions if the way 
to do so is made clear? 

Over the next generation or two, large 
sums of money will probably be given as 
assistance to low-income groups. Will 
some ways of giving the money damage 
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the ability of persons and communities 
to help themselves? Will other types of | 
assistance lead to self-improvement? To 
what extent do these low-income con. 
munities want to better their condition? 

What cultural and social agencies 
now in the community could play a part 
in bringing about economic improve- 
ment? Can the school, by answering 
questions as to how to improve economic 
conditions, bring great progress? These 
and many other questions need werd 
ing. This is an experiment to help in| 
providing some of the answers. Better | 
answers than we now have will be vital 
to the future welfare of millions of our | 
citizens. 





THE INSTITUTE FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION: 
A REPORT OF WORK IN PROGRESS 


James E. MENDENHALL 


The Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion is rounding out its fourth year. 
It is a project of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, which is “devoted to the 
increase and diffusion of economic edu- 
cation.” It was established in 1987 at 
Stephens College because this college 
had pioneered in the development of a 
functional program of general education 
for young women. 

As now conceived by the Institute, the 
primary objectives of consumer educa- 
tion are: : 

1. To help the consumer to become 
a better manager of his resources of 
money, goods, time, and energy so that 
he secures the maximum of satisfaction 
from these limited resources. 

2. To aid the consumer to become a 


wiser buyer of goods and services so 
that he obtains the best possible values 
in making purchases in the market 
place. 

3. To assist the consumer to become 
a wiser user of goods and services s0 
that he gets the most utility from what 
he has. 

4. To help the consumer to become 
an informed consumer-citizen so that he 
will act not only to improve his indi- 
vidual economic status but also to con- 
tribute through democratic means to the 
welfare of consumers as a group. 

Working toward these objectives, the 
Institute’s major purpose is to assist 
schools, colleges, and adult groups to 
carry on more effective programs of 
consumer education. Toward this goal, | 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 


the Institute has blocked out for itself 
two major programs of work, a Ste- 
phens College program and a national 
program. In as far as possible, these 
programs are designed to complement 
one another. The college program 
serves aS a proving ground for experi- 
ments which may have important impli- 
cations for other schools. The national 
program includes a variety of services 
to the field, among which a clearing 
house function is of considerable impor- 
tance. The national program in turn 
contributes to the improvement of the 
college program. 

Looked at another way, the Insti- 
tute’s total program has two major fea- 
tures, the economic and the educational. 
The economic feature stresses research 
and popularization of research which 
deals with such matters as the consumer 
movement in America, and the role of 
the consumer in the national defense 
program. Popular booklets issued to 
date include Buyer Guidance, Please!, 
Chain Stores—Pro and Con, and Read 
Your Labels, the last two of which ap- 
pear in the Public Affairs Series of 
pamphlets. The educational feature 
emphasizes research in the field of con- 
sumer education and publicizing of what 
schools and colleges are doing to raise 
the level of consumer literacy. 

On the Stephens Campus, the Insti- 
tute is employing a number of technics 
which it is hoped will aid students to 
become more efficient and more socially- 
sensitive consumers. In its division of 
the college, the Institute offers a course 
entitled Consumer Problems, which en- 
deavors to aid students to understand 
the nature of consumer needs and wants; 
the structure and functions of the sys- 
tem of production and distribution; the 
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consumer services provided by various 
independent, governmental, and commer- 
cial agencies; and the basic socio- 
economic problems involved in providing 
the mass of the American people with the 
essentials of an adequate level of living. 

The Institute also offers a course in 
Personal Finance, in which students 
have an opportunity not only to keep 
an accurate record of expenditures and 
to plan their spending and saving but 
also to learn the fundamental principles 
and methods of making a budget for 
family use. Furthermore, students may 
take a course in Household Problems, 
in which they learn the practical aspects 
of consumption. 

Recognizing that students learn by 
doing, the Institute has set up a con- 
sumer education laboratory where they 
may conduct simple consumer tests, com- 
pound simple consumer goods, and pre- 
pare exhibits of their findings. To 
reach all students on the campus, the 
Institute has introduced experimental 
consumer libraries in three of the resi- 
dence halls, and is publishing Conswmer 
Susie, a monthly mimeographed bulletin 
which aims to give students practical 
tips on buying and budgeting. 

Concurrently with its college activi- 
ties, the Institute has carried on a na- 
tional program which, as said before, 
endeavors to help teachers and adult 
leaders increase the effectiveness of their 
work in the area of consumer education. 
To this end, the Institute collects and 
analyzes courses of study, and offers 
concrete suggestions to interested 
teachers. It has built up a library well 
stocked with text and reference books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, clippings, and 
excerpts which treat a large assortment 
of key topics in the consumer field. The 
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library also prepares and distributes 
bibliographies which deal with the area 
of consumption as a whole or with par- 
ticular fields such as housing and health. 

To help stimulate interest in con- 
sumer education and to help clarify 
thinking in this area, the Institute staff 
is engaged in speaking before local, 
state, and national educational bodies, 
and in preparing articles for profes- 
sional periodicals. Members partici- 
pate in local and regional conferences 
on consumer education, and have ap- 
peared before meetings of teachers of 
social studies, home economics, and busi- 
ness education. They have also spoken 
before meetings of such business organi- 
zations as the Better Business Bureaus. 


Of special significance is the Insti- 
tute’s cooperation with adult groups 
interested in programs of consumer edu- 
cation. Working with the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, staff mem- 
bers have prepared a series of club pro- 
grams and a study guide for the use of 
state and local federations and clubs. 

Annually in April, the Institute holds 
a national conference on consumer edu- 
cation. This conference brings together 
some 600 teachers, government officials, 
and others who are interested in the pro- 
motion and improvement of consumer 
training. For three days conferees hear 
speeches by leading consumer educators, 
participate in round tables, and chat 
informally about problems of mutual 
concern. 

As a further service to the field the 
Institute publishes a monthly news 
letter, Consumer Education. This peri- 
odical endeavors to keep teachers posted 
on developments in the school and col- 
lege field and in the fields of business 


and government. 


In order to work more effectively with 
teachers, the Institute undertakes co- 
operative projects with individuals and 
institutions. Every year it invites 
workers in the field (mainly consumer 
educators) to spend from one to six 
weeks, working on projects in which 
they are interested. These fellows have 
made special studies which resulted in 
such tangible outcomes as the publica- 
tion of a workbook for high school stu- 
dents and the preparation of a state- 
wide program for consumer education. 
Staff members have also worked “on the 
ground” with schools and colleges in a 
variety of consumer education projects, 
ranging from the development of a com- 
prehensive program of consumer train- 
ing in a high school to the planning of 
an experiment to improve diet practices 
in a mountainous rural area through a 
revised school program. 

During the present year, John M. 
Cassels, Director of the Institute, is on 
leave of absence to work as executive 
assistant to Harriet Elliott, head of the 
Consumer Division of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. This division 
is stressing the protection of consumer 
welfare as an essential aspect of the 
“total defense” program. Through such 
direct cooperation the Institute is help- 
ing to contribute both to general con- 
sumer well-being and to the further 
development of consumer education, dur- 
ing a period of national emergency. 

Up to the present, the Institute has 
been principally engaged in what might 
be referred to as exploratory work. 
Specifically, it has endeavored to define 
the area of experience which should be 
considered in building a program of 
consumer education, as contrasted with 
a program of education for production. 
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It has attempted to state more clearly 
the objectives of consumer training and 
to determine with greater exactness the 
crucial problems faced by consumers. It 
has sought to find out what schools and 
colleges are doing to educate young con- 
sumers, either through separate courses 
in consumption or through regular 
courses (business education, social 
studies, mathematics, home economics) 
in which consumer topics are offered. 

In the months ahead the Institute’s 
attention will be directed toward helping 
schools and colleges to plan programs 
of consumer education which are more 
functional and better integrated. For 
example, the Institute staff may be able 
to assist a cooperating school to plan 


j and carry out a program of consumer 


education which provides (1) a succes- 
sion of consumer experiences from grade 
to grade, and (2) a coordination of such 


experiences at a given grade level. 

Whatever projects the Institute may 
undertake in the future, its staff fully 
recognizes that the task of developing 
well-trained consumers is a local, state, 
and national responsibility. It is further- 
more a task so important, so complex 
and difficult that no single agency can 
do the job which needs to be done. To 
accomplish this task will require the 
thought, energy, enthusiasm and cooper- 
ation of the many educators in our 
schools, colleges, and teacher-training 
institutions; of the many leaders in our 
adult organizations; of the many re- 
searchists and technicians in our labor- 
atories; and of countless others of our 
citizens who have a voice in what gov- 
ernment and business should do for con- 
sumers and in what consumer education 
shall be offered in our schools and 
colleges. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION: 
CIVIC EDUCATION PROJECT 


Wiritiam G. Carr 


Since its establishment in 19385, the 
Educational Policies Commission has 
devoted a major share of its attention 
to the analysis of the relationship be- 
tween education and the democratic in- 


| stitutions and forms of government. In 


a series of documents, the unique func- 
tion of education, the structure and ad- 
ministration of education, the purposes 
of education, and certain economic 
aspects of education in American democ- 
racy have been described. 


In 1939 the Commission began a new 


phase of its work directed specifically to 
the improvement of civic education. The 
Commission had already decided that the 
development of intelligent loyalty to de- 
mocracy was the number one problem of 
the American public schools at this time. 
This improvement of civic education, in 
the view of the Commission, involves the 
use of all methods which intensify and 
make more intelligent the loyalty of 
American youth and adults toward the 
ethical principles and political institu- 
tions of American democracy. 
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The specific purposes of the study 
were, first, to observe practices in civic 
education in superior secondary schools ; 
second, to record and evaluate these 
practices; and third, to disseminate 
these practices so that they might be 
most widely used in the schools of the 
country. 

The staff of six men was first brought 
together in the fall of 1939.’ A total of 
90 broadly representative secondary 
schools was visited. These schools were 
scattered in 27 different states and in 
all regions of the United States, and in- 
cluded junior high schools, senior high 
schools, junior colleges, rural and urban 
high schools, vocational and general 
high schools, schools for boys and girls, 
and private and public schools. 

The field observations of the staff were 
organized into six large areas as follows: 

1. The course of study: What is 
taught about democracy. 

2. The teaching methods: Classroom 
experiences in democracy. 

3. The student life: Democracy out- 
side the classroom. 

4. Community activities: Participa- 
tion of school youth in the civic life of 
the community. 

5. School administration: Democracy 
in policy-making. 

6. Evaluation of results: Testing the 
achievement of democratic citizenship. 

The field work was completed early in 
1940 and the staff next addressed itself 
to the problems of arranging and con- 
densing the enormous mass of notes and 
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material collected in the schools and of 
organizing these observations in the most 
helpful form. This work occupied all of 
the spring of 1940. Early in the summer 
of 1940 the report was laid before the 
Educational Policies Commission where 
it was reviewed, revised, and approved 
for publication. 

The main report, entitled Learning the 
Ways of Democracy: A Case Book in 
Civic Education,’ actually came from the 
press in the fall of 1940. The bulk of 
the report is occupied by descriptions of 
concrete examples of teaching pro- 
cedures and materials, but there are also 
some comments and recommendations. 
The final chapter consists of a scale for 
evaluating an individual school or school 
system with reference to its program in 
citizenship education. This section has 
been separately reprinted and is being 
used by schools as a means of self- 
appraisal.* The volume has had an ex- 
tremely wide distribution among the per- 
sonnel of the public schools and has been 
influential in causing the preparation of 
many articles in professional and lay 
magazines describing various outstand- 
ing programs of civic education. As this 
article is written, Life magazine (Janu- 
ary 13, 1940) has just published an 
eleven-page illustrated feature on citi- 
zenship in United States schools, which 
is based in large part on the civic edu- 
cation study. 

Another interesting aspect of the civic 
education study was the application of 
the general point of view and method of 


1They were: Oliver H. Bimson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska; William G. Carr, 
Secretary, Educational Policies Commission; Samuel Everett, School of Education, Northwestern University; 


G. L. Maxwell, Assistant Secretary, Educational Policies Commission; Howard 


E. Wilson, Graduate School of 


Education, Harvard University; and Harold Benjamin, Dean, School of Education, University of Maryland. 
2National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational Policies 


Commission. Learning the Ways of Democracy: A 
mission, 1940. 486 p. 


Case Book in Civic Education. Washington, D.C.: The Com 


3National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational Policies 


Commission. 


Where Stands Your School? Washington, D. C.: 


The Association, 1940. 19 p. 
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the study to a group of CCC Camps 
and NYA Resident Centers. This study 
was made at the request of the American 
Youth Commission and its principal con- 
clusions and recommendations have been 
incorporated in the general study of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps which the 
American Youth Commission has _ re- 
cently issued.* 

The Commission is following Learning 
the Ways of Democracy with a series of 
thirty regional conferences to be held in 
the school year 1940-41 in which the 
report of the civic education study will 
be the principal topic for discussion. 
These conferences include teachers, 
school administrators, and _ interested 
laymen, and are held under the auspices 
of the Commission and of selected state 
and local co-sponsors. The typical con- 
ference occupies one day and evening. 
The day sessions are limited in attend- 
ance to approximately 100 persons who 
have special ability and interest in the 
field of civic education. The evening 
sessions are open to the entire teaching 
profession and to the general public and 
feature distinguished speakers on the 
general theme of democracy, education, 
and national defense. 

Another important follow-up of the 
study was the conference on Teaching 
Materials on the Defense of Democracy 
which was held in Washington in Janu- 
ary, 1941. At this two-weeks working 
conference, representatives of eight 
school systems prepared the following 
six pamphlets for use in the schools: 
Our Democracy; How May We Defend 
Democracy?; Suggestions for Teaching 
American History in the Present Emer- 
gency; The Schools, an Arsenal of 


4American Youth Commission. 
Education. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Washington, D.C.: The Commission, 1940. 22 p 


Democracy; How You Can Strengthen 
Democracy; Documents of Democracy. 

Many of the materials included in the 
pamphlets were based on the Commis- 
sion’s report on Learning the Ways of 
Democracy. 

Limitations of space make it impos- 
sible to give any adequate summary of 
the recommendations and conclusions 
emerging from the 486 page report on 
Learning the Ways of Democracy. Cer- 
tain sections of the report may perhaps 
be of special interest to the readers of 
this magazine. 

The chapter which deals with teach- 
ing methods assumes that presenting 
facts and theories about democracy will 
be of little effect if the classroom en- 
vironment in which pupils live day after 
day destroys or spurns the ideals which 
are taught by textbooks or by preach- 
ment. The ideal of democracy in the 
state, if it is to be an impelling motive 
for the individual, must be grounded in 
a multitude of actual experiences in 
face-to-face living in smaller groups. We 
were concerned, then, as we visited about 
2,000 American classrooms to see what 
provisions were made for democratic 
living for the youth in those classrooms. 
We looked for instances in which pupils 
share in determining the purposes and 
methods of their own study. We watched 
the role of the teacher as a leader and 
observed with interest cases where this 
leadership was shared with the students. 
We were concerned with evidences of the 
freedom of thought, of the respect for 
minority groups, of freedom to discuss 
controversial matters relating both to 
school life and to life outside the school, 
of the search for facts behind propa- 
ganda, of the encouragement of sus- 


A report to the American Council on 
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pended judgment until the pertinent 
facts have been discovered, of the bal- 
ance between cooperative work and indi- 
vidual work. 

Since we took notes on all of our ob- 
servations, we were able later to repro- 
duce the spirit, if not the precise sub- 
stance, of what we saw and heard in the 
classroom. Some of the best of these 
classroom practices are included in the 
report of the Commission. 

The chapter on “Out-of-Class School 
Activities” includes twelve examples of 
successful practices in student self- 
discipline, twenty-one examples of stu- 
dent activities which render service to 
the school, six accounts of student as- 
sistance to other students, and a large 
amount of additional materials describ- 
ing programs for the so-called “extra- 
curricular” activities. In order to ob- 
tain this material, the staff attended 
meetings of student councils, school 
clubs, social activities, school assemblies, 
and athletic contests to observe the types 
of activity, the breadth or narrowness 
of participation on the part of the stu- 
dent body, the condition under which 
student leaders were chosen, and the 
character and the consistency of the 
relationship between faculty and student 
activity. The files of the student news- 
paper and of the student annual were 
examined for promising leads. The staff 
also consulted the young people them- 
selves in order to obtain a complete pic- 
ture of how the extracurricular pro- 
gram was affecting them. Conferences 
were held with student leaders, with se- 
lected “worst citizens” in the school, and 
with the run-of-the-mine pupils who com- 
monly attract no special attention of 
either a favorable or disciplinary nature. 
It was clear from these observations that 
there are tremendous untapped possi- 


bilities for civic education in the student 
activities in most schools. In relatively 
few schools do these activities actually 
deliver all of the values that might be 
expected. Student organizations in 
themselves do not guarantee good edu- 
cation for American citizens. Like any 
other part of the educative process, such 
activities must be directed to a definite 
purpose. 

Since the youth of America are ac- 
tively participating as part of their 
school program in various aspects of 
community living, one important section 
of the report was devoted to this topic. 
In the field observations the staff was 
alert to the entire range of possible 
youth activity in the community—a 
range which extends from such simple 
matters as the use of the public library, 
on up through the independent initiation 
of useful student projects in the commu- 
nity. The staff was not interested in 
community activity for its own sake. It 
was very much interested in observing 
and describing the degree to which com- 
munity activity on the part of young 
people may contribute to intelligent, 
active, and appreciative civic loyalty. 
This field is one of the most promising 
areas for further development. The ob- 
servations made in a few schools indicate 
clearly that it is possible for schools to 
bridge the gap which too commonly iso- 
lates their teaching from the life of the 
communities about them. Schools which 
have accomplished this desirable end, 
however, are still relatively few in num- 
ber and a great development of youth 
activities in the field of community serv- 
ice seems to be just in the offing. 

It was not a function of the investi- 
gation to make a detailed survey of the 
social studies curriculum or to analyze 
and tabulate the many varieties of 
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course of study materials which might in 
some way contribute to better citizen- 
ship. The study, however, was concerned 
with discovering what the schools are 
teaching about democracy itself; 
whether civics classes are teaching about 
the Bill of Rights, and if so what they 
are teaching; whether there is any direct 
instruction about democratic ideals; 
whether the schools are studying how 
well democracy works; whether the rela- 
tion of democracy to our modern tech- 
nological society and its economic diffi- 
culties are also considered. A fairly 
detailed list of such topics was prepared 
and, with the cooperation of the proper 
school officials in the various schools, it 
was ascertained where, if at all, these 
topics were dealt with in the course of 
study. In the pursuit of such material 
the staff went through many thousands 
of pages of courses of study from the 
schools involved, and the report includes 
illustrative excerpts from some of the 
best materials of this nature that could 
be found. As a result of these observa- 
tions, the Commission recommends that 
the course of study in the secondary 
schools be reorganized to provide the 
groundwork for an understanding of 
democracy and its problems by all youth 
of secondary school age. In particular, 
the Commission urges that attention be 
given to such topics as the meaning of 
democracy, the importance of the civil 
liberties, the dignity and worth of the 
individual, the political institutions of 
democracy, the economic foundations of 
democracy, and the relation of democ- 
racy to the promotion of the general 
welfare. 

The study also attempted to find out 
what the schools were doing in order to 
check up on the results of their own pro- 
gram in the field of citizenship education. 
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The study itself made no systematic 
evaluation of these results. Most school 
people now seem to feel, and no doubt 
with some justification, that many of the 
standardized tests now available in the 
field of the social studies are tests of 
information of considerable value as 
such, but open to equally considerable 
question as reliable indicators of all civic 
values. On the other hand, when we at- 
tempt to find suitable tests of civic atti- 
tudes, great difficulty is encountered. 
There is need for the construction and 
introduction of tests, scales, inventories, 
and records which schools can use for 
finding out how well they are doing their 
work in civic education. The evidence 
seems clear that some national clearing- 
house or research bureau is needed to 
consolidate the advances that have been 
made in individual schools and to guide 
the efforts of other schools and teachers 
in the most fruitful direction. 

In general, the staff agreed that the 
schools visited were working with great 
devotion toward the development of 
good citizenship. It is desirable that the 
inspiring teaching materials, the demo- 
cratic spirit, the  well- 
organized student government and other 
student activities, the intelligent use of 
standardized tests, the wholesome and 
effective relations between the school and 
the community and the democratic ad- 
ministrative arrangements which were 
found in the schools visited, be widely 
studied and applied by all schools every- 
where. 


classroom 


It is a literal fact that what is done in 
the schools in the next few years toward 
the development of good citizenship will 
make or mar the future of the American 
Dream. The whole success of the demo- 
cratic experiment depends upon the effi- 
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ciency with which the educational pro- 
gram is conducted. Those who worked 
on the staff of the Commission in the 
civic education study, and the members 
of the Commission who gave unstintingly 
of their time, interest and professional 
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judgment, as well as the personnel of 
the ninety cooperating schools, will be 


well repaid if the total product of all our | 


efforts results in appreciable improve- 
ments in learning the ways of democ- 
racy. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION: 
A COLLEGE EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 


WiLiiaM PEARSON 


Higher education has been in ferment 
for a number of years. Almost every 
college has reexamined its objectives for 
graduation, its curricular offerings, its 
methods of instruction, and its social 
and extracurricular program. Experi- 
mentation with survey courses, compre- 
hensive examinations, and honors work 
is perhaps the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Recognizing that the student 
has been the forgotten man in education, 
college teachers in increasing number 
are emphasizing education of the whole 
man. 

Despite the radical changes that have 
taken place in many institutions, there 
was little attempt at cooperative action 
among the colleges until the Cooperative 
Study in General Education was made 
possible by a grant from the General 
Education Board to the American Coun- 
cil on Education in 1938. A group of 
colleges in the North Central Associa- 
tion had observed the need for a freer 
exchange of ideas and methods, and the 
Study grew out of a discussion of their 
request. Realizing that many institu- 
tions were eager to survey their pro- 
grams systematically but lacked the 
human and financial resources necessary 
for such work, George F. Zook of the 
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American Council on Education and 
George A. Works of the University of 
Chicago gave the project their support. 

Ralph W. Tyler of the University of 
Chicago was appointed director of the 
Cooperative Study, and the following 
institutions agreed to participate in the 
venture: Allegheny College, Antioch Col- 
lege, Ball State Teachers College, Beth- 
any College, University of Denver, Hen- 
drix College, Hiram College, Hope Col- 
lege, Iowa State College, Little Rock 
Junior College, University of Louisville, 
Michigan State College, Mills College, 
Muskingum College, Olivet College, Park 
College, Pasadena Junior College, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, Stephens College, 
Talladega College, the College of Woos- 
ter, and the Northwest State Teachers 
College of Missouri. 

Each institution agreed to pay $1,000 
a year for a period of three years, and 
a like amount was contributed by the 
General Education Board. Since the be- 
ginning of the undertaking, the College 
of Wooster and Olivet College have dis- 
continued their participation, and Mac- 
alester College at St. Paul, Minnesota, 
has been added to the original group. 

The Study is concerned with the prob- 
lems at the upper high school and junior 
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college level. It does not attempt to at- 
tack the problems of specialized offer- 
ings in the last two years of college. 
From the beginning, the plan has been 
to provide for an evaluation of experi- 
mental programs in general education 
already in operation and those which 
institutions may wish to inaugurate. A 
central staff assists the participating 
colleges in a study of their educational 
objectives, helps them to organize and 
revise programs of study to attain these 
objectives, and aids in measuring the 
extent to which these programs achieve 
the desired end. 

Each participating college has its 
liaison officer, and mimeographed news 
letters provide an interchange of ex- 
perience among the cooperating colleges. 
In a staff news letter published Decem- 
ber 9, 1939, the participating colleges 
were reminded that the Study “proceeds 
upon the assumption that the integrity 
of the educational program of the co- 
operating colleges must not be impaired 
by pressure exerted by the central staff 
or by the Executive Committee in the 
direction of a particular type of educa- 
tional program. Rather the chief pur- 
pose of the Study is to assist faculties 
who request assistance, to study prob- 
lems which the faculty regard as impor- 
tant. Responsibility for initiating studies 
rests with the members of the college 
staffs. Presumably individual faculty 
members and faculty committees initiate 
studies with the hope of changing and 
improving some aspect of the educa- 
tional program of the institution.” 

The news letter statement continues: 
“The Cooperative Study concerns itself 
with problems that faculty members in 
cooperating colleges identify and define ; 
not with any ready-made list of prob- 
lems. The activities of the central staff 


grow out of the expressed needs of fac- 
ulty investigators in the colleges. In a 
real sense members of the central staff 
aim to serve as assistants to faculty 
investigators. Faculty requests deter- 
mine the direction of central staff ac- 
tivities.” 

While this insistence on local initiative 
and responsibility has continued, the co- 
operating colleges have found many 
common problems, and major projects 
are in prospect or are already under 
way in each of the following fields: 
Humanities, Social Studies, Science, 
Student Personnel and Counselling. 
Three members of the central staff, 
George E. Barton, Harold B. Dunkel, 
and Walker H. Hill, are giving their 
attention to the Humanities; Louis M. 
Heil is the research associate in Science, 
Earl S. Johnson in Social Studies, and 
John L. Bergstresser in Student Per- 
sonnel and Counselling. The research 
assistants are Benjamin S. Bloom and 
Lily Detchen. As the burden of the 
central staff has grown, Ralph W. 
Ogan was named associate director, and 
Mary Q. Lewis was made assistant to 
the director. 

In most of the cooperating colleges 
the faculty members engaged in study 
projects are also teaching a full sched- 
ule. Despite the limitations of time, 
many significant projects have been car- 
ried forward, and the results of the 
Study thus far have exceeded the expec- 
tations of the executive committee. 

The award of fellowships by the Gen- 
eral Education Board has freed inter- 
ested faculty members for a semester of 
intensive work and thus has expedited 
the completion of a number of special 
studies. In a number of cases the fellow- 
ships have provided a training period 
for administrative responsibilities. 
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Regional conferences have been held 
to facilitate an exchange of ideas, and 
there has been a mecting of the liaison 
officers at least once a year. But perhaps 
the most popular feature of the Cooper- 
ative Study has been the Summer Work- 
shop program at the University of Chi- 
cago. Financed in part by the cooper- 
ating institutions and in part by the 
General Education Board, the Work- 
shop attracts from three to a dozen or 
more members of the faculty from each 
of the cooperating colleges each year. 
The five-week program is a cooperative 
study in miniature, with each faculty 
member engaged in his own special 
study, assisted by specialists on the staff 
of the Workshop. 

Attending a Summer Workshop is an 
exciting experience for most college 
teachers. The atmosphere is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the conventional 
summer school; the give and take of 
ideas, the evenings spent in conversation 
and debate, the stimulus of occasional 
lectures and panel discussions and, the 
contact with progressive ideas have a 
tonic effect on everyone in the Workshop 
and send the participants back to their 
campuses revitalized and refreshed. 

Both undergraduates and deans testify 
to the fact that the Workshops have 
improved the quality of teaching. In 
some cases the transformation has been 
almost beyond belief. In every case the 
Workshop participants have come back 
with a clearer understanding of the ob- 
jectives of teaching and a more sympa- 
thetic interest in student needs. 

Growing in importance with the Work- 
shops are the many projects developing 
in the Cooperative Study, as faculty 
members group themselves in mutual 
interests to study problems of common 
concern. 
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Among the projects that have been 
undertaken in the Humanities division 
is a study of general humanities survey 
courses. This inquiry includes a study 
of the needs of students in humanities, 
a statement of general objectives for a 
humanities survey, a listing of types of 
behavior by which students may demon- 
strate progress toward humanities ob- 
jectives, the introduction and revision of 
humanities courses, the preparation of 
reading lists in humanities, the develop- 
ment of devices for evaluation in human- 
ities, and a study of student notebooks, 
judgment cards, and autobiographies. 

Another study deals with the contri- 
bution of literature in general education. 
One group of colleges is studying the 
literature needs of students, another 
group is drafting a statement of general 
objectives of literature in general edu- 
cation. Still others are at work listing 
types of behavior by which students may 
demonstrate progress toward literature 
objectives, introducing or revising 
courses to meet needs, preparing lists of 
books, planning a comprehensive pro- 
gram of evaluation in literature, pre- 
paring devices for evaluation, making 
studies of books taken from the library, 
and working on the problem of student 
notebooks on books read. 

Studies similar to those in the Human- 
ities division are going forward in the 
fields of art, drama and music; in 
remedial reading and the library: in 
written expression and speech; in philos- 
ophy and religion and foreign languages ; 
and in such subjects as motion pictures 
in general education, photography, 
printing, interior decorating, landscape 
gardening, clothing construction and 
house planning. 

Numerous studies are being conducted 
in the other three major areas. 
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In science, groups are developing cur- 
ricula for introductory courses, and 
building curriculum materials or evalua- 
tion and testing instruments. Still others 
are appraising health programs and 
intramural or other programs of physi- 
cal education and sports. 

In social studies, 
working in the same patterns and study- 
ing such approaches as “the use of com- 
munity resources in the social studies 
with particular reference to radio, 
movies, community surveys and field 
trips,” and “courses in the traditional 
subject-matter fields in the social studies 
but developed with particular reference 
to their place in a program of general 
education.” 

In the field of student personnel and 
counselling, the interests range from the 
selection and admission of students to 
alumni relationships and_post-college 
counselling. Included are topics like the 


committees are 


orientation of students, the analysis of 
student needs, personnel records and 
personnel administration, selection and 
training of faculty counsellors, and the 
problem of superior students. 

The Cooperative Study was first pro- 
posed as a five-year program, but be- 
cause of the fear that institutions would 
not wish to commit themselves for that 
long a period, they were invited to join 
on a three-year basis. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, it was 
voted to continue the Study until the 
close of the five-year period, and funds 
have been granted by the General Edu- 
cation Board to make this possible. It 
is believed that most of the twenty-one 
colleges will continue until the end of the 
five-year period. Some help will be given 
by the General Education Board in 
financing the Workshops for the summer 
of 1941, but after this year they will 
continue on a self-supporting basis. 








PROGRAM OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 


Kennetu L. Heaton 


Tue Oricin or WorksHopPs IN 
EpvucaTIon 

The program of teacher education 
sponsored by the Committee on Work- 
shops did not grow up according to the 
conventional pattern which usually char- 
acterizes experimental projects. The 
greatest similarity of its origins to 
classical respectability must be found in 
its likeness to Topsy, who “just growed.” 
The beginning was made during the 
summer of 1936 when some thirty-five 
teachers came together at Ohio State 
University for six weeks of intensive 
work on educational problems. This 
gathering of teachers was sponsored by 
the combined staffs of the Eight-Year 
Study of the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College, and of the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. Its purpose was to promote the 
growth of the new curriculum plans 
which had been launched in the thirty 
schools associated with the Eight-Year 
Study and to give opportunity for in- 
tensive work on some of the studies of 
the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum, particularly of the com- 
mittees on science and mathematics. 

The experience brought about such 
marked changes in the ideas and prac- 
tices of the participants that a second 
group of over a hundred teachers was 
brought together under similar auspices 
during the summer of 1937, with a staff 
representing the two Commissions and 
other noteworthy educational ventures. 
During this year the term “workshop” 
was born, and the question began to be 
raised as to the possible significance of 


this type of summer experience for 
teachers in general. 

A few teachers in the first two work- 
shops did not come from the “thirty 
schools.” Others expressed their desire 
to attend. In 1988 sufficient funds were 
made available by the General Educa- 
tion Board to set up four workshops, 
and more than five hundred students at- 
tended. This was not a large proportion 
of the total number of teachers who at- 
tended summer schools in 1938. The 
number seems more significant, however, 
when we consider the fact that these five 
hundred teachers were hand-picked from 
those who were engaged in significant 
educational programs. They were se- 
lected individually by a committee which 
endeavored to choose only those who 
were at a point in their professional 
development at which they could profit- 
ably devote an entire summer to a pro- 
fessional problem of local significance. 

EXTENSION OF THE ProcRraM 
To EstasiisHeD GrapuATE ScHOOLS 


In the space of three years a tem- 
porary program planned for the benefit 
of a small group of teachers in the 
Eight-Year Study had developed into a 
program of teacher education which 
gave promise of some permanence and 
of further growth. 

A committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the situation and to make recom- 
mendations for the future. It would be 
tedious to review this committee’s de- 
liberations, but its major decisions were 
important. It was decided, since 
teachers would always be in need of such 
assistance as workshops had provided, 
and since certain rather effective 
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methods were developing which could be 
used by other capable staff members, 
that such workshops might well take 
their place as a normal part of the 
graduate program of our leading uni- 
versities. It was thought desirable for 
the committee to offer its services to a 
group of universities which might be 
willing to cooperate in an experiment 
with this type of teacher education with 
a view to its incorporation as a per- 
manent part of the university curricu- 
lum. Funds were provided for a two- 
year experimental period. It was hoped 
that the cooperating graduate schools 
would be able to support the program 
without subsidy after two years. By the 
time the grant of funds was made there 
were more requests for cooperation in 
establishing workshops on_ university 
campuses than could possibly be satis- 
fied by the committee. 

By the summer of 1940 such work- 
shops were responsible for bringing to- 
gether hundreds of elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers and adminis- 
trators under the sponsorship of the 
graduate schools of the following uni- 
versities and colleges: Chicago, Colorado 
State, Columbia, Claremont, Denver, 
Harvard, Milwaukee State, North- 
western, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State, Stan- 
ford, Syracuse and Wisconsin. Work- 
shops brought other large groups to- 
gether under university auspices in such 
population centers as Los Angeles, 
Houston, Des Moines, New Trier Town- 
ship (Illinois), and Greenville County 
(South Carolina). Special groups for 
college and university faculty members 
were held at the University of Chicago 
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in cooperation with the Cooperative 
Study in General Education of the 
American Council on Education.’ 

The summer of 1937 saw the intro- 
duction of a significant development. 
City school systems began the practice 
of sending delegates of key teachers, 
with part of their expenses paid by 
school funds, to spend their time plan- 
ning and preparing for some change in 
the educational programs of their 
schools. These first committee-groups 
came from the Denver, Des Moines, and 
Tulsa high schools to work together on 
the so-called “core curriculum” which 
was being developed in their schools. It 
was not recognized at the time that this 
represented an important development, 
but in an increasing number of school 
districts this practice has now begun to 
take on the proportion of a new and 
continuous plan for in-service training 
of teachers and for the stimulation of 
curriculum improvement in local school 
districts. Out of this has grown the 
special group of workshops which have 
been established in cooperation with uni- 
versities but for the particular benefit 
of the teachers in a local school district. 
Errect oF WorksHop PartTiciPATION 

Uron Teacuers anp Upon Scuoo.s 

Workshops do not represent a uni- 
form program nor do they represent a 
completely new departure in educational 
theory. Throughout the ages there have 
been educators who emphasized the im- 
portance of real “problems” or “inter- 
ests” as the basis for learning. There 
have been many efforts to build educa- 
tional programs around the idea of 
“something to be done” involving some 
problem which must be solved, some situ- 


1Mention should also be made of other workshops with which the Committee has had a measure of associa- 
tion: workshops of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Southern Association, of the Michigan Study 
of the Secondary School Curriculum, workshops at Reed College and the University of Washington sponsored by 
the Commission on Resources and Education, and a teacher education workshop sponsored by the Commission on 


Teacher Education of the American Council on Education. 
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ation which must be met, or some inter- 
est which will continue after the period 
of study. The workshop represents an 
effort to utilize the most effective com- 
bination of educational methods and the 
combined faculty resources, library, 
laboratory, and other resources of the 
university, in such a way as to aid each 
teacher who comes to the university with 
a professional problem on which he 
needs assistance. 

Although problems arise continually 
in typical school situations, the pressure 
of regular duties all too often makes it 
difficult if not impossible for teachers 
and administrators to make an adequate 
study of such problems while their 
schools are in session. On the other 
hand, university faculty members who 
have significant contributions to make 
to the professional problems of teachers 
in service are often prevented from doing 
so because they are busy teaching classes 
and performing other duties which limit 
their ability to deal with the individual 
problems which experienced teachers 
bring to them. The workshop has pro- 
vided opportunity for the public school 
teacher and the university professor to 
be freed for work together. 

The projects which have been brought 
to workshops have involved every major 
area of study and professional work. 
Some teachers, or groups of teachers, 
come to clarify their thinking on prob- 
lems of educational philosophy or to 
secure assistance in defining educational 
objectives. Some come to develop spe- 
cific curriculum materials or to lay out 
a basic plan for the complete reorgan- 
ization of the curriculum of their school. 
Others come to familiarize themselves 
with the findings of research in adoles- 


cent psychology and with the findings of 
other important aspects of educational 
research. Many develop tests and other 
instruments of evaluation. The teacher 
or counselor may come to work on prob- 
lems of guidance, while the administrator 
may come to study his administrative 
responsibilities in relation to a better 
understanding of the learning process 
or to the practical implications of 
democratic ideals. 

During the past twelve months an 
effort has been made to find out what 
tangible results could be traced to these 
summer experiences, to discover the 
possible importance of the program for 
local schools. Various schemes for evalu- 
ation have been set up for use in indi- 
vidual workshop groups during the 
summer. 

During the school year, after work- 
shop attendance, correspondence _ be- 
tween workshop staff and students has 
been encouraged. Local conferences of 
staff and students have also been held. 
Staff members have also visited par- 
ticipants in the field to work with them 
and to observe their progress. 

A systematic follow-up study of over 
200 participants of the workshops of 
1989 was made during the school year 
1939-1940, including observation of 
teaching, individual conferences con- 
cerned with the actual changes in prac- 
tice of which the teacher was conscious, 
and conferences with fellow teachers and 
administrators to find out whether they 
had observed changes in the teacher 
which might be traceable to experience 
in the workshop.” ; 

From these several sources has come 
evidence to support such statements as 
the following: 


2A report of this follow-up study will be found in Professional Education for Experienced Teachers: the 


Program of the 
1940. pp. 93-137. 


Summer Workshop; by Heaton, Camp, and Diederich. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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1. The vast majority of those who par- 
ticipated in workshops have during the 
year or years since such participation made 
significant changes in their program of 
teaching, including such changes as have 
involved fundamental reorganization of the 
program of instruction. 

2, Certain educational concepts which 
had previously seemed sound in theory but 
which had not been adopted in practice 
because of apparent impracticability (the 
concept of a curriculum based on needs of 
children, the substitution of scientific 
methods for the selection of educational 
objectives for “swivel-chair’”” methods, use 
of evaluation techniques related to objec- 
tives other than growth in subject-matter 
learnings, ete.) have actually begun to 
operate. 

3. Large numbers of these teachers have 
found they were using greater variety of 
source materials (a variety of books, maga- 
zines, motion pictures, radio, etc.) and a 
larger diversity of learning activities (in- 
cluding individually planned investigations 
related to the pupil’s own problems, field 
trips and excursions, activities involving 
expression in art or drama, etc.). 

4. Great progress has been made in the 
efforts of teachers to provide pupils with 
experiences in democratic ways of living, 
in the development of social sensitivity, and 
in the development of effective  self- 
direction on the part of pupils. 

5. Teachers have taken more active part 
in activities of faculty groups, have shown 
more inclination to cooperate in working 
on the educational problems of the school 
as a whole, have found greater satisfaction 
in their work, have gotten along better with 
fellow teachers, have developed new in- 
terest in community life, have found their 
personal-social life more satisfying. 


These are the types of outcomes which 
have seemed significant to the teacher, 
principal, supervisor, and superintend- 
ent, and which seem to argue for a 
further extension of this type of pro- 
fessional education. 


Orner Outcomes 

Since the extension of the workshop 
program in cooperation with established 
graduate schools, the Committee on 
Workshops has worked intensively with 
these graduate schools in an analysis of 
the needs which are common to teachers 
in service who return to the universities 
to work on professional problems. To- 
gether they have experimented with new 
types of experiences which it is thought 
might stimulate growth of teachers in 
service, have given careful consideration 
to the selection of staff in order to deter- 
mine the combination of advisers which 
would prove most effective in assisting 
participants, have brought together 
groups of staff members (273 of them 
in the year 1939-40 alone) to give ex- 
tended consideration to the ways of giv- 
ing service to teachers and to the prac- 
tical administrative problems which must 
be considered if the workshop is to be 
made a_ self-supporting unit in the 
graduate school. 

There has also been another field of 
concern: concern for the local school 
district and for the ways in which it may 
utilize the workshop most effectively. 
Superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors, local committees of teachers and 
administrators, state school adminis- 
and other educational field 
workers have been consulted. Confer- 
ences have been held each summer on the 
campuses of participating universities 
with such persons as those mentioned 
above invited to visit the workshop for a 
period of days and then to sit down with 
university authorities in a discussion of 
ways by which the university may con- 
tribute more effectively to the needs of 
the local school district. 
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Tue Procram For 1941 anp 1942 


During the years of experimentation 
the workshop program has been financed 
by a grant to the Progressive Education 
Association and supervised by a com- 
mittee which has represented various 
educational groups. At the end of the 
experimental period it became evident 
to the Committee on Workshops and also 
to the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Educa- 
tion that there was need for a follow-up 
program which would implement the five- 
year experiment. This belief has led to 
the establishment as an arm of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
Workshop Advisory Service, which will 
be responsible for the implementation of 
the program during the next two years, 
with a continuance of the same com- 
mittee personnel which has been respon- 
sible for administration of the project 
in the past. 

As a conclusion to the recently pub- 
lished volume reviewing the history and 
nature of this program appears the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

One might . . . predict that the future 
significance of this educational development 


would depend upon the answer to certain 
questions : 


1, Are the principles and the methods which 
have been employed of importance only 
to the program of the summer session or 
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are they perhaps of equal importance to 
the twelve-months program of the pro- 
fessional school? 

2. Are these principles and methods to be 
used only for the benefit of the excep- 
tional teacher in service, or is it desirable 
and possible to extend the method to 
teachers in general and even to the pre- 
service curriculum for teachers? 

3. Does the workshop approach depend 
upon a superior staff of educational 
leaders of unique ability and prepara- 
tion, or can we expect the more typical 
faculty group to function with greater 
effectiveness in this than in more tradi- 
tional patterns of the teacher-education 
curriculum? 

4. What is the potential significance of the 
movement as it is related to the develop- 
ment of a program of cooperation be- 
tween universities and local school dis- 
tricts which are concerned with the 
growth of teachers in service? What does 
such cooperation mean in terms of the 
year around program of universities? 
What does it mean in terms of the chang- 
ing philosophy of supervision and of cur- 
riculum construction in local school dis- 
tricts? 


The answers to these interrogations are 
not entirely obvious at the present time. 
Perhaps they can only be answered through 
experimentation. For those who have seen 
in this so-called “workshop” approach a 
reafirmation of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of education, there still remains the 
opportunity to make further contributions 
to teacher education through consideration 
of these and other unanswered questions.* 


8Professional Education for Experienced Teachers, pp. 141-42. 
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THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION! 


Kari W. 


In response to a widespread interest 
and on the basis of careful thought and 
extensive consultation, the American 
Ceuncil on Education early in 1988 ap- 
pointed the Commission on Teacher 
Education to serve for a period of five 
years. The new organization was 
charged with making a nationwide study 
of the numerous and diversified problems 
in the professional education of teachers, 
and with doing this in such a way as to 
draw in large measure on the experience 
and insight of such institutions and asso- 
ciations as were already active in the 
field. The necessary financial assistance 
was liberally provided by the General 
Education Board. 

The Commission has not placed major 
emphasis on extensive fact finding nor on 
the making of pronouncements. The aims 
that it has set for itself include working 
as far as possible through and with ex- 
isting agencies for educating teachers; 
facilitating their efforts to test in prac- 
tice the best available knowledge with 
respect to all experiences of educational 
significance to teachers from the time of 
first study for the profession to retire- 
ment; stimulating wherever feasible co- 
operative attack upon and the experi- 
mental approach to problems identified 


BigELow 


as their own by the several institutions 
or groups associated with the Commis- 
sion; emphasizing throughout, on the 
other hand, those among such problems 
that are of widest and deepest concern 
to the world of teacher education at 
large; and encouraging continuous self- 
evaluation of programs of teacher edu- 
cation wherever they occur. The enter- 
prise is conceived and administered as a 
project in implementation, joint effort, 
and group thinking. 


Two Main ProgeEcts OF THE 
ComMISsION 


While there are a number of sub- 
sidiary activities of various kinds and 
of a cooperative nature, the program of 
the Commission consists of two main 
projects: the so-called Cooperative 
Study of Teacher Education in which 
are associated twenty collegiate institu- 
tions and fourteen public school sys- 
tems, and the all-state studies in which 
three states are particularly involved. 

The strategy guiding the Cooperative 
Study is that of intensive cultivation. A 
limited number of worthwhile programs 
already under way and bearing on the 
preparation or in-service growth of 
teachers, but conducted by institutions 


1This article has been adapted by the Commission’s director, Karl W. Bigelow, from a fuller account, ““The 


Commission on Teacher Education: A Brief Statement of Its Origin and Scope,” pub din D 





ber 1940 and 


obtainable from Commission headquarters, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., on request. The report was a 


group project. Mr. Bigelow wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to other members of the staff of the Commis- 


sion who worked jointly on the report. 


2Participating are six universities—Columbia (including Barnard, Columbia, and Teachers Colleges), Nebraska, 





North Carolina, Ohio State, Stanford, and Texas; seven state teachers colleges—those at Carbondale, Ill., Greeley, 
Colo., Kalamazoo, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., Richmond, Ky., and Troy, Ala.; five liberal arts col- 
lezes—Claremont, Middlebury, Oberlin, St. Catherine, and William & Mary; two Negro colleges—Prairie View, 
and Tuskegee; and fourteen school systems or groups of systems—Bedford County, Va., Caledonia Central Super- 
visory Union, Vt., Colquitt County, Ga. (including the county and Moultrie systems), Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Greenville County, S.C. (including the county, city, and Parker District systems, and with the coopera- 
tion of the Greenville County Council for Community Development and Furman University), Houston, 

Angeles County (including the county, city, Burbank, Pasadena, and Santa Monica systems), Newton, Mass.. 
New Trier Township, Ill. (including the township high school system, the North Shore Country Day School, and 
the elementary systems of Glencoe, Kenilworth, Wilmette, and Winnetka), Norris, Tenn., Philadelphia, and Spokane. 
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representing all parts of the country 
and every relevant educational interest, 
are being assisted in various significant 
ways in order to hasten their develop- 
ment for purposes of demonstration. By 
means of group procedures involving 
wide staff participation, each of the 
thirty-four collegiate institutions, school 
systems or groups of systems associated 
in this project has selected for intensive 
study one or more of the configurations 
of problems above presented. The aim, 
in each case, is to arrive at total par- 
ticipation within the institution and at 
the organic integration of all parts of 
the program. The study got under way 
in the fall of 1989 and is expected to 
continue through the academic year of 
1941-42, 

The intensive approach to individual 
units is supplemented by more compre- 
hensive explorations with the teacher 
educating interests of certain whole 
states. Regional activities on a state- 
wide basis have been promoted in Colo- 
rado, Florida, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
South Carolina, and similar stirrings 
appear to be coming to a head in Idaho. 
Special mention should be made of the 
study carried on in Alabama, during the 
spring of 1940, for revising the cur- 
riculum designed for the preparation of 
secondary school teachers; the project 
was completed in cooperation with the 
state department of education, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and all state teachers 
colleges. 

The most highly deyeloped under- 
takings of this kind are those under way 
since the beginning of 1940 in Georgia, 
Michigan, and upstate New York. Pro- 
cedures on the whole very similar to 
those employed in the Cooperative Study 
are here followed on an all-state basis. 


In each case the work is carried on in 
financial and administrative cooperation 
with an existing agency of statewide 
competence, represents the implementa- 
tion of carefully matured plans concern- 
ing needs felt to be of statewide signifi- 
cance, and is expected to continue 
through the calendar year of 1942. 

As already noted, the characteristic 
method of work in the above two proj- 
ects is that of undergirding promising 
activities already under way and empha- 
sizing their implications for the pur- 
poses of effective demonstration. This 
is typically done by providing consul- 
tative services, promoting intervisitation 
and special conferences or workshops, 
collating and calling attention to rele- 
vant existing studies or programs else- 
where, making various types of mate- 
rial generally available in compassable 
form, and assisting with procedures for 
concomitant evaluation. 


SpeciAL SERVICES 

The Commission maintains a division 
on child growth and teacher personnel 
to provide special services in connection 
with two problem areas that are among 
those most persistently encountered by 
the several cooperating units. The serv- 
ice has been active since October, 1938, 
and is expected to continue through the 
academic year 1941-42. 

The section on child growth is at the 
same time an attempt to bring together 
the findings of a variety of disciplines 
and discrete organizations with respect 
to the process of human growth and 
development, a resource in this field to 
the Cooperative Study and state pro- 
grams, and a demonstration of the 
values of group methods in furthering 
in-service professional growth at an ad- 
vanced level. In addition to providing 
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direct consultant service in the area 
specified, the division operates a col- 
laboration center in child development 
during the academic year. 

While certain findings for publication 
are expected to come from the center at 
the end of the three-year period, the pri- 
mary purpose of the men and women who 
agree to work together intensively for a 
year is not collaboration on a book or 
other written materials. They are ex- 
pected to enrich their own thinking and 
improve their regular work by contact 
with original research materials in a 
variety of disciplines—human biology 
and physiology, social anthropology, 
pedagogical research, and psychology— 
and by contact with each other in con- 
tinuous free discussion. They are col- 
laborating in mutual education. Most of 
them, moreover, are expected to exercise 
considerable influence in bringing about 
desirable changes upon their return to 
the schools and colleges which they 
represent. 

The second section of the division on 
child growth and teacher personnel func- 
tions primarily as a resource to the 
several groups cooperating with the 
Commission, both in furnishing written 
study guides and other relevant mate- 
rials and in conferring at length on local 
personnel problems where they occur. 
Its special competence is in the fields of 
individual adjustment at the adolescent 
and adult levels, of personnel adminis- 
tration, and of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. Additional specialists 
are called in as needed from the related 
fields of psychiatry, social work, family 
sociology, educational administration 
and supervision, teacher organization, 
and the like. 

The Commission conceives of evalua- 
tion as a process in which clarification 
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of goals, identification of working as- 
sumptions, examination of experiences 
through which goals may be achieved, 
and appraisal of progress in terms of 
behavioral evidence are major elements. 
All known methods of appraisal such as 
observation, interviews, diaries, anec- 
dotal records, check lists, ratings, tests, 
statistical data, questionnaires, case his- 
tories, and the like are drawn on in the 
interests of promoting growth. The 
emphasis throughout is on self-appraisal 
and on self-direction. 

The services of the associate in evalu- 
ation and his aides are available when- 
ever, in the course of the joint work of 
the field coordinators and cooperating 
units, evaluation are 
countered. 

The objectives of the clearing house 
and information service include foster- 
ing the Commission’s study and strength- 
ening the work of all field, state, and 
local coordinators, extending the Com- 
mision’s work by communicating the sig- 
nificant processes developed to the gen- 
eral public of teacher education, and 
preparing the public for the particular 
results and outcomes to be expected. 

Routine information is presented and 
current activities of the Commission are 
described in a monthly newsletter dis- 
tributed free on request. Detailed de- 
scriptions of significant experiments or 
worthwhile programs within the wide 
range of the Commission’s concern are 
circulated in mimeographed form within 
the Cooperative Study and state pro- 
grams in the hope that comment or 
further experimentation will be stimu- 
lated on the basis of which a pamphlet 
series may eventually be developed for 
general distribution. Reports are pre- 
pared on all major conferences and 
workshops conducted by the Commis- 


problems en- 
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sion and made generally available at 
nominal cost. 

Inasmuch as the Commission is not in 
a position to provide from its own staff 
all the consultant service needed by the 
cooperating units, both with respect to 
numbers and to fields covered, the prac- 
tice is to draw in appropriate specialists 
from time to time from other institu- 
tions. Some fifty experts representing 
over thirty different educational insti- 
tutions have thus far provided consul- 
tative or similar aid in connection with 
the Commission’s enterprises. Some of 
these persons have given only a few 
days to the work, others several weeks 
or months. 


Mernops or CoorEeraATION 


The whole enterprise depends heavily 
on the conference method for carrying 
out its work. Every important phase of 
the study has been initiated after an 
exploratory discussion with recognized 
leaders in the field in question, while its 
everyday conduct is characterized by 
group methods at every step. 

The Commission has made extensive 
use of summer workshops in which per- 
sons of varying interests in teacher edu- 
cation have been given an opportunity 
to work intensively upon problems bear- 
ing upon the improvement of the pro- 
grams in their institutions or school 
systems. Aid by the Commission has in 
each case necessarily been quite modest, 
consisting principally of the provision 
of leadership and a limited number of 
fellowships. During the summer of 1940, 
the Commission sponsored a five-weeks 
workshop of its own on the campus of 
the University of Chicago, and joined 
with certain school systems in the Co- 
operative Study and higher institutions 
in their service areas in sponsoring 


workshops for teachers of a particular 
locality. In the summer of 1941, work- 
shops relating integrally to the Com- 
mission’s program will be maintained at 
the following places: University of Chi- 
cago (for child development), Clare- 
mont College, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, University of Michigan 
(for statewide study), Northwestern 
University, Stanford University, Syra- 
cuse University (for statewide study) ; 
Denver, Des Moines, Greenville, S. C., 
Houston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
and Spokane. Although it was necessary 
last summer to limit attendance at the 
Chicago workshop to persons from the 
various units in the Cooperative Study, 
the workshops of the coming summer 
will be open to other qualified persons 
who may wish to do intensive work on 
some problem having a direct bearing 
upon the preparation or growth in 
service of teachers. Recently, moreover, 
the Commission has been enabled, in part 
through the generous cooperation of the 
Progressive Education Association, to 
establish a special workshop advisory 
service designed to offer assistance to 
any group, either within the Cooperative 
Study or elsewhere, interested in con- 
ducting a workshop as a means of 
teacher education. 

Institutional intervisitation is another 
method used for reciprocal stimulation. 
Over fifty different persons from colleges 
and school systems in the Cooperative 
Study have visited other institutions in 
the same group for periods of some two 
or three days. Twenty additional indi- 
viduals from the Cooperative Study have 
been sent, usually in groups of two, to 
observe and look into interesting pro- 
grams or experiments bearing on their 
special fields in institutions not directly 
associated with the Commission. 
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The major attack of the Commission 
has been on problems of the education of 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers. It has also, however, concerned 
itself with the question of the education 
of college teachers. During the last year 
there have been held under its auspices 
a series of regional meetings, widely at- 
tended by college and university repre- 
sentatives, and designed to promote a 
clearer understanding of such matters 
as the following: the needs of the several 
types of college with respect to teachers ; 
current efforts at appraising college 
teaching; and developments in univer- 
sity graduate schools for raising the 
level of college teaching through im- 
proved methods of selection, prepara- 
tion, placement, or the like. A ques- 
tionnaire has also been sent to all gradu- 
ate schools that grant the doctorate, 
designed to gather information on the 
number and present employment of indi- 
viduals to whom the Ph.D. and Ed.D. 
degrees have been awarded during the 
ten-year period ending June, 1940. 

In connection with all of its activities 
the Commission has sought counsel from 
established associations concerned with 
the education and growth in service of 
teachers. Many such bodies have, indeed, 
played an active role in the planning and 
development of the Commission’s pro- 
gram. The major activity involving 
cooperation with educational agencies 
is the annual joint conference on teacher 
education in the United States, which 
has been held every year since 1938 on 
the opening day of the February con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators. This conference 
is sponsored not merely by the Commis- 
sion but also by fifteen leading organiza- 
tions which hold their annual meetings 
during the same general period. With 


other agencies at other times coopera- 
tive relations of mutual value have been 
maintained. 

It will have been observed that the 
Commission’s program aims funda- 
mentally at the promotion of action by 
groups regularly and permanently 
charged with the responsibilities of pre- 
service and in-service teacher educa- 
tion—first by those directly involved in 
the Commission’s studies but ultimately 
by many others. The program is thus 
decentralized, the elements tying the co- 
operating units together being ways 
rather than points of attack. The Com- 
mission has not sought, therefore, to 
produce an official list of the problems 
of teacher education. 


Masor Concerns OF THE COMMISSION 


Certain major areas of widespread 
concern stand out and may be suggested 
by a series of questions: 

What should be included among the 
basic objectives of teacher education? 
How may the teacher’s total education, 
on both pre-service and in-service levels 
and with general or specialized emphases, 
best be planned and integrated? 

How may the teacher gain effective 
understanding of child nature and the 
process of human development, together 
with competence in applying that under- 
standing in relations with pupils and 
associates? How may the teacher grow 
in understanding and grasp of the social 
scene, in ability to share democratically 
in the life of the community, and in skill 
in fostering the local integration of 
school and community living? What 
firsthand experiences —with children, 
with professional associates, in society 
at large, through travel, and the like— 
ought to be included in the education of 
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teachers and how should these be related 
to formal reading and the classroom ex- 
perience? What creative opportunities 
through the arts ought to be part of 
teacher education and what is their rela- 
tion to other aspects of the program? 

How may candidates for teaching 
careers be more intelligently recruited 
and selected? How may guidance best be 
provided to aid teachers, again at both 
pre-service and in-service levels, in the 
attainment of an inclusive personal and 
professional adjustment? How may 
democratic procedures of administration 
be used in colleges and school systems 
to develop responsible personality? By 
what means, practice teaching or other 
experiences, may prospective teachers be 
most helpfully inducted into the profes- 
sion? How may prospective and active 
teachers be most effectively stirred to 
take personal responsibility for their 
own continuous development and aided 
in planning to this end? 

How may the activities of various 
types of institution and agency con- 
cerned with general and teacher educa- 
tion be more effectively articulated? In 
what ways may superior individuals be 
attracted to the profession and made 
available to America’s schools? 

While the Commission anticipates no 
material expansion of its general pro- 


grain, it hopes to be able to be of service 
to a steadily increasing number of col- 
leges and schools. More and more, indi- 
viduals and groups are contributing to 
the Commission’s program and _ being 
affected by it. Through visits, confer- 
ences, new cooperative arrangements, 
and publications that may be expected 
to provide full reports, in due time, of 
Commission activities these contacts may 
be expected to become more numerous. 

It seems important to emphasize a few 
things at the conclusion of this account. 
The Commission’s program is funda- 
mentally one of aiding collegiate insti- 
tutions, school systems, and other func- 
tional groups to carry forward their 
own proper business more effectively. 
This means that what is being specifi- 
cally accomplished is largely the conse- 
quence of local history, local purpose, 
and local intelligence. The Commission 
is assured that its contributions are 
proving valuable, but it recognizes that 
the weight of its particular influence 
can never be estimated. 
Moreover, since it is particularly con- 
cerned with direction, with process, and 
with ways of working together, the 
Commission believes that final judgment 
as to its effectiveness will have to be 
postponed until some years after official 
demise. 
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THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION STUDY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SouTHERN Stupy Starr 


The Southern Association Study in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges is one of 
a long series of efforts to extend and im- 
prove education in the South. The region 
has been characterized by a strong in- 
terest in education and by a profound 
belief that education should be concerned 
with the life needs of individuals. For 
years educational leaders in the South 
have also recognized the need for co- 
operative attack on the problem of im- 
proving the schools of the area. As early 
as 1890 the Southern Education Asso- 
ciation was formed with its chief pur- 
pose that of studying educational prob- 
lems of the Southern states. The history 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, organized in 
1895, is one long struggle with the same 
problem. In its early years a large part 
of the energies of this body were given 
to approving and accrediting both sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, but exami- 
nation of the Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion shows that its efforts have never 
been entirely confined to such work. 

This shifting emphasis eventually re- 
sulted in the creation of the Commission 
on Curricular Problems and Research 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and in the 
organization of the Southern Associa- 
tion Study. 

During the school year 1936-37, the 
Executive Committee of the Commission 
on Curricular Problems and Research 
undertook to develop such procedures 
as would implement the Commission’s 
proposals for the Southern Association 
Study. Steering committees were formed 


in each state to aid in the selection of 
the schools. During the school year 
1937-38, the Director of the Study, 
with members of the State Steering Com- 
mittees, visited and worked in the 
schools which had made application for 
membership in the Study, and during 
the year selections of the schools were 
made. Thirty-three schools, three from 
each of the Southern states, were chosen 
for participation in the Study. These 
schools represented a variety of back- 
grounds from rural and urban areas of 
the South. The Study was conceived as 
a series of investigations, one for each 
of the participating schools. Each school 
group was to prepare its own plan for 
improving its school program in terms 
of its needs, the resources of the Study 
to be focused on helping with this task. 

Members of the staff were drawn prin- 
cipally from Southern institutions and 
were individuals who would continue 
their relationships with the institutions 
in which they worked. Staff members 
were not selected solely because of their 
field of specialization. Selection was 
made largely on the basis of the needs 
to be served by the staff and how effec- 
tively the individual staff member might 
work with the participating schools. 
Consequently, the personnel of the staff 
was increased only at such times as the 
continuation of the Study required ad- 
ditional services. 

During the spring of 1938, four pre- 
liminary conferences were held by the 
Director of the Study with the repre- 
sentatives of the schools which had been 
selected for membership in the Study. 
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These conferences gave to the school 
representatives an opportunity to ask 
questions about the proposed study, the 
points of emphasis which would be in- 
cluded in the Study, and the role of the 
participating schools. In addition, it 
gave opportunity for the representatives 
to participate in working out plans and 
procedures to be followed in furthering 
the work of the Study. 

The work with the thirty-three par- 
ticipating schools has included three 
summer conferences and a_ certain 
amount of aid during the school year. 
The first summer conference was held at 
Vanderbilt University during the summer 
of 1938. This conference was composed 
of high school principals and teachers 
from the faculties of the schools. From 
the beginning, the staff conceived their 
role to be that of furthering the plans 
and purposes of the school groups and 
individuals making up these groups. 
Throughout the conference staff mem- 
bers worked only on call from groups or 
from individuals desiring their aid. The 
plans developed during this summer by 
the several schools for the improvement 
of procedures were characterized by a 
marked degree of variation, practicality, 
and specificity. Constant reference to 
the needs of the school-community and 
the intention to improve community liv- 
mg through the school program was 
evident. Perhaps this was one factor 
accounting for the considerable study 
of problems which cut across the entire 
school. 

Cooperative continuation of the 
studies begun during the Vanderbilt 
Conference during the summer of 1938 
seemed to the participants and _ staff 
members essential to the success of the 


Southern Study. Staff work in the 
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schools during the next year was ar- 
ranged with reference to such factors as 
the requests of schools for staff service, 
the type of work with which the schools 
desired help, the staff service available, 
and expediencies of schedule arrange- 
ments. As in the Conference, staff serv- 
ice was directed toward consideration of 
such problems as the teachers in the 
schools proposed for study. 

Teachers and principals in the thirty- 
three participating secondary schools 
were unanimous in believing that another 
summer conference would be of value to 
them in efforts to improve their school 
programs. Therefore, plans were made 
for the second summer conference to be 
held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Those in attendance at Chapel Hill had 
increased opportunity to participate in 
such planning as would make the con- 
ference study effective in terms of the 
teachers’ purposes and plans. The school 
group was considered the basic working 
unit during this conference. 

During the conference a number of 
the schools developed tentative plans 
concerning the improvement of their 
school programs which involved marked 
departures from past practices. The 
principals and teachers in these schools 
made urgent requests for staff help dur- 
ing the period immediately preceding the 
opening of their schools. These factors 
resulted in such “pre-session confer- 
ences” being held in five of the schools 
at the beginning of the school year 
1939-40. 

Frequent suggestions were made by 
individuals from the thirty-three schools 
concerning the improvement of in-school 
staff service. These suggestions included 
the request that the amount of staff 
service be increased during the 1939-40 
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school year. It was believed by many of 
the schools that more frequent visits and 
the use of procedures which would insure 
more continuity of staff service would 
materially aid the studies in progress. 

During the school year of 1939-40, 
members of the Study staff encouraged 
procedures which would result in the 
schools’ assuming more _ responsibility 
and a more active part in planning and 
carrying forward the work of the Study. 
As a result of such efforts a pre-confer- 
ence planning group met at Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, for two days prior to the begin- 
ning of the third summer conference for 
the purpose of making plans for the 
opening. 

The work of the Richmond Confer- 
ence was characterized by a marked 
amount and variety of individual study 
carried on by the participants. This was 
in sharp contrast with the work of the 
Chapel Hill Conference which was char- 
acterized by an emphasis upon studies 
undertaken by whole school groups. The 
work became increasingly individualized 
as the Conference progressed. 

During the Richmond Conference 
many of the school groups became con- 
scious of the limitations of their work 
in summer conferences since they repre- 
sented in many cases only six or seven 
from each school, a small percentage of 
the school faculty. This resulted in hold- 
ing seventeen pre-session conferences 
during the fall of 1940. Throughout the 
past months the staff has continued to 
work with the teachers, patrons, and 
students of the schools on problems that 
grow more and more out of the daily life 
of the school and community. 

Although the thirty-three schools have 
made numerous changes, they feel that 
they are just making a beginning in the 
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development of their educational pro- 
grams and improvement of procedures. 
The faculties of the schools tend to work 
under the assumption that their work 
will be constantly modified through their 
attempts to further develop more effec- 
tive ways of working with boys and 
girls. Each of the school faculties rec- 
ognizes many weaknesses in its present 
set-up and encounters many problems 
through a critical analysis of its pro- 
cedures. Thus, the “Study” has never 
had a program of instruction for the 
participating schools. 

A real attempt has been made to work 
in helpful ways with teachers on prob- 
lems they recognized and considered im- 
portant. Consequently, changes have 
been made because the teachers and 
principals, often working with parents, 
pupils, and staff, were sincerely con- 
vinced, after careful study, that such 
changes would improve their schools. 
Developments in the schools that result 
from the use of such methods are of 
particular importance because they rep- 
resent changes in teachers themselves 
and consequently are but the beginnings 
of continued improvement. 

The activities of the Southern Asso- 
ciation Study have not all dealt directly 
with the thirty-three schools. The Study 
has cooperated with a number of insti- 
tutions requesting help in their efforts 
to train leaders. During the summer of 
1939, the Southern Association Study 
furnished staff aid to the University of 
Tennessee and the University of Florida 
to help these institutions in conducting 
summer conferences attended by school 
teachers, administrators, and _ super- 
visors. 

Before the close of the summer of 
1939, requests for staff service for the 
summer of 1940 were received from a 
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number of institutions in addition to 
those which requested staff service for 
the summer of 1939. It was hoped that 
there might be not more than three or 
four such requests for staff aid in the 
summer of 1940. The limited ability of 
the Study to furnish competent staff 
service in meeting such needs would then 
have been adequate. Early in the fall, 
however, nine requests were made for the 
cooperation of the Southern Association 
Study with institutions in planning and 
conducting summer conferences.’ 

Since it was not only impossible but 
undesirable for the staff of the Southern 
Association Study to service nine sum- 
mer conferences, the institutions were 
encouraged to staff their conferences 
with persons from their own faculties. 
Plans were then made for the Study staff 
to work with representatives from each 
of the nine institutions in a Leadership 
Training Conference. This conference, 
which continued over several months 
during the spring of 1940, was set up in 
order to (1) aid in developing plans for 
the nine cooperating conferences, (2) 
work on difficulties faced by the nine 
institutions in planning their confer- 
ences, and (8) increase the number of 
persons competent in such work as that 
in which the Study is engaged. 

The specific plans for this conference, 
other than a preliminary get-together, 
called by the Director of the Study, 
were developed by the group itself on the 
basis of the conscious needs of the rep- 
resentatives from the nine centers. Pre- 
liminary planning done by the staff of 
the Study was confined to making tenta- 
tive arrangements for possible activities. 
These plans were consummated only 
when it was evident to the participants 
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in the conference that such experiences 
would be necessary and their purposes 
were clarified. 

The Leadership Conference did afford 
a variety of experiences for the par- 
ticipants. Among these were: four gen- 
eral meetings planned about problems 
which called for cooperative effort; 
visits by the faculty members of the 
nine cooperating institutions in a large 
number of secondary schools; and con- 
ferences of the local staff held by each 
of the nine cooperating colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The subsequent nine cooperating con- 
ferences serviced about sixty elementary 
and secondary school groups, the 
teachers from which, together with indi- 
vidual teachers attending the confer- 
ences, totaled approximately one thou- 
sand. Staff members, about one hundred 
in all, were drawn from colleges of edu- 
cation, colleges of arts and _ sciences, 
colleges of home economics and agri- 
culture, state departments of education, 
and from the faculties of the thirty- 
three schools participating in_ the 
Southern Association Study. 

Due in large measure to the partici- 
pation of faculty members from the nine 
institutions in the Leadership Confer- 
ence and the Cooperating Conferences, 
certain departures from past practices 
have occurred within these institutions. 
The fact that these changes are occur- 
ring within the programs of institutions 
permanently established in the South 
indicates that the initial results of the 
conferences will have lasting and cumu- 
lative effects upon Southern education 
both at the secondary and college level. 

The studies now under way in the 
schools and colleges assisted by the 


1University of Alabama, University of Florida, Florida State College for Women, Georgia State College for 
Women, University of Kentucky, North Texas State Teachers College, George Peabody College for Teachers, 


University of Tennessee, and College of William and Mary. 
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Southern Association Study are related 
to urgent needs in educational research. 
These explorations and investigations 


‘are essential if procedures are to be 


evolved which enable schools and colleges 
to develop programs of a constantly 
changing character to meet the changing 
needs of the communities and areas which 
support them. 

There is great dissimilarity in the 
projects in progress in the various insti- 
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tutions, yet they possess a high degree 
of similarity in basic purpose and gen- 
eral procedure. Generally accepted is 
the soundness of approaching the job 
of improving schools from a study of 
the problems that grow out of the plans 
and purposes of the individuals involved. 
Thus the investigational design, 
although highly specific as to details, 
should yield results of quite general 
applicability. 


THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty Schools Have Some Evidence 


Witrorp anv Marvsorie AIKIN 


Thirty high schools in the United 
States are completing this year an 
eight-year experimental study of secon- 
dary education. This Study—known as 
“The Eight-Year Study” or “The 
‘Thirty School Study”—has involved 
practice as well as theory. From its be- 
ginning, the approach to the problem 
of the improvement of secondary edu- 
cation has been an exploratory one, 
progressing from the formulation of 
ieeneeguen as to what should be done, to 
actual revision of work in the schools 
and testing of results. As the Study con- 
tinued, this experimental approach led 
to even more fundamental questioning of 
the purposes of secondary education and 
the responsibilities of the schools to 
society. 

The Eight-Year Study is under the 
auspices of the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College of the Pro- 








gressive Education Association, estab- 
lished in October, 1930. The demand for 
the Commission grew out of a two-day 
discussion at the annual conference of 
the Association the preceding spring. 
At this conference about one hundred 
and fifty men and women, deeply inter- 
ested in developing the principles of 
progressive education in the secondary 
schools, considered the changes that 
ought to be made. Almost every sound 
proposal was met with the response: 
“Yes, that should be done, but the col- 
leges will not permit it. Significant de- 
partures from the conventional high- 
school curriculum cannot be made with- 
out jeopardizing the chances of students 
for admission to college.” 

The conference was about to end in a 
general feeling of futility. Some in the 
group, however, believed that the colleges 
also desired improvement in secondary 
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education. A proposal was made that 
steps be taken to secure the cooperation 
of the colleges in the study of the prob- 
_lems of the secondary school and its 
relation to the college. The result of 
this proposal led to the establishment of 
the Commission, whose membership was 
chosen from both schools and colleges. 

In May, 1932, the Commission sub- 
mitted its plan of school and college co- 
operation to all accredited colleges and 
universities of the country. The result 
was that practically all of these institu- 
tions agreed to waive prescribed en- 
trance requirements for thirty schools 
or school systems, large and small, pri- 
vate and public, located in the East, 
Middle-West, and West.’ 


These schools began their new work in 
the fall of 1933. The Directing Com- 
mittee of the Commission, chosen from 
both schools and colleges to assume the 
responsibility for developing the Study, 
encouraged each school to work out its 
own plans and to decide what changes 
should be made. The Committee has 
attempted, however, through its member- 
ship, through committees, and through 


1The participating schools are: 
Altoona Senior High School 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Baldwin School 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Beaver Country Day School 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
Bronxville High School 
Bronxville, New York 
Cheltenham Township High School 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 
Dalton Schools 
New York, New York 
Denver Senior and Junior High Schools 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines Senior and Junior High Schools 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Eagle Rock High School 
Los Angeles, California 
Fieldston School 
New York, New York 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Friends’ Central School 
verbrook, Pennsylvania 
George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 
Germantown Friends School 
Germantown, Pennsylvania 
Horace Mann School 
New York, New York 
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specialists in the fields of evaluation, 
records and reports, and curriculum to 
render every possible assistance sought 
by the schools, but to avoid any ten- 
dency to dictate thought or action. This 
democratic policy has given to the 
schools the freedom and the respon- 
sibility which belong to them. 


For all students, whether they are 
going to college or not, the Thirty 
Schools are attempting to provide ex- 
periences which are more meaningful to 
each individual, which meet his present 
needs as well as those which seem likely 
in his future. However, every school has 
become steadily aware of the fact that 
young people in our American society 
have many common needs which have not 
been adequately met in the conventional 
curriculum. In various ways, therefore, 
the schools have made provision not only 
for individual needs but also for those 
common experiences which all our youth 
should have. The limits of this article 
do not permit discussion of curriculum 
changes; these will be told fully in the 
formal report of the Commission’s work 
to be published about a year hence. 


John Burroughs School 
Clayton, Missouri 
Lincoln School of Teachers College 
New York, New York 
Milton Academy 
Milton, Massachusetts 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
North Shore Country Day School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
Pelham Manor High School 
Pelham Manor, New York 
Radnor High School 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 
Shaker Senior High School 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Tower Hill School 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Tulsa Senior and Junior High Schools 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
University High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
University High School 
Oakland, California 
University School 
Columbus, Ohio 
Winsor School 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Wisconsin High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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From the beginning the Commission 
was conscious of its responsibility for 
securing evidence of the effect of changes 
in the schools upon the lives of boys and 
girls. As the new work developed in the 
early years of the Study, the schools 
called for help in devising new instru- 
ments to measure progress toward their 


goals. For example, they wanted to 


Yi know how to measure growth in social 
‘| sensitivities and appreciations; how to 


measure growth of such abilities as 
logical analysis, application of prin- 
ciples, interpretation of data; how to 
discover the extent and depth of the 
interests of their boys and girls. To help 
the schools with such problems as these, 
an Evaluation Staff under the direction 
of R. W. Tyler was established. The 
members of this staff went into the 
schools and assisted the teachers in 
making tests which would be directly 
applicable to their work. Gradually 
many instruments of evaluation were 
developed in areas which hitherto were 
considered too intangible for pencil and 
paper testing. These tests have been 
used extensively in the Thirty Schools 
and in others. 

_ As the first group of students were 
finishing their work in the schools and 
were making plans for entering college, 
the Commission asked: Can we follow 
into college the graduates of the Thirty 
Schools and find ways of appraising 
their success on the college level? A de- 
cision was reached to undertake such a 
study. It has been generally assumed 
that satisfactory work in the Liberal 
| Arts College depends upon satisfactory 
work in certain prescribed subjects in 
the secondary school. Admission to col- 
lege is based upon this assumption. 
Through a follow-up study of the suc- 
cess of students in college, the Commis- 
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sion and the schools hoped to discover 
whether or not there is evidence to up- 
hold this basic assumption; whether or 
not, conversely, a student is handicapped 
in college if his work in the high school 
does not follow the prescribed pattern 
of subjects and units. More specifically, 
they wanted to know if a school may 
adapt its work to individual abilities, 
purposes, and needs, and still have its 
students prepared to do college work 
satisfactorily. 

To conduct this study in the colleges 
a group of five competent, impartial 
members from college faculties was 
selected. After serious consideration, 
this staff outlined certain criteria of 
college success and designated several 
areas of college life to be investigated. 
Their plans provided that each gradu- 
ate from the Thirty Schools should be 
matched with a student of the same age, 
sex, race, and scholastic aptitude, and 
similar in respect to interests, size and 
type of home community, and socio- 
economic status of family. In each case 
the “matchee” should be a graduate 
from some school not participating in 
the Study and, therefore, would meet the 
usual college prescriptions for admis- 
sion. 

The first class in the Ejight-Year 
Study entered college in September, 
1936, and graduated last June. The 
fifth class began their college careers 
last September. Approximately 10,000 
boys and girls from the Thirty Schools 
have now been admitted to 250 colleges. 
About 2,000 of them in some thirty dif- 
ferent colléges (men’s colleges; women’s 
colleges; coeducational, privately en- 
dowed colleges; and state universities) 
have been studied intensively over a 
period of four years. 

Although this follow-up study is not 
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yet completed, certain conclusions can 
be reported at this time. The following 
summary from a report made by the 
staff conducting the investigation will 
indicate in general the nature of their 
findings. The students from the Thirty 
Schools are called the “S” or special 
group; their matchees, the “C” or com- 
parison group. 

In terms of the criteria of college success 
which were outlined by the college repre- 
sentatives at the outset of the college 
follow-up and in terms of the suggestions 
made by several of the heads of the Thirty 
Schools, it is apparent that the students 
from the Thirty Schools have in general 
shown themselves to be well prepared for 
and successful in their college pursuits. 

The members of the S group, when com- 
pared with a similar group from other 
schools, have not only achieved grades of at 
least equal caliber, but also participate 
more frequently in campus activities, show 
a greater interest in contemporary affairs, 
participate as freely in social life, and 
have a broader range of interest in 
aesthetic experiences, both creative and ap- 
preciative. At the outset at least, they have 
an advantage over their fellow-students by 
reason of having less trouble with study 
skills and with organizing time. There 
seems to be no difference in the frequency 
of problems in the area of personal-social 
integration. 

In reacting to their educational experi- 
ences the students in the S group were 
generally more discriminating in their 
comments——a _ product, apparently, of 
greater sensitivity and verbal facility. In 
commenting on their high school back- 
ground they more often emphasized the 
value of their training in study skills, and 
in independent work and research; the 
comments of the C group were more often 
limited to specific courses. In regard to 
college experience the groups felt that 
although they were in many cases getting 
a start toward vocational training and to- 
ward a broad general knowledge, the work 
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in college was not particularly stimulating 
—often much less so than high school. 

The differences noted in this report 
would suggest that the students in the § 
group either make simply an easier adapta- 
tion to their new environment or have gone 
a step farther and have actually thought 
through and are acting in terms of their 
own values. In either case the data are 
certainly indicative that students who are 
graduates of the Special Curriculum schools 
are not handicapped thereby in their col- 
lege experiences. 

It is interesting to note that more 
recent data reveal that the 
from the six participating schools which 
have departed most markedly from the 
conventional curriculum made decidedly 
better grades in college than did their 
matchees. 

The results of this Study have strik- 
ing and far-reaching implications. The 
evidence indicates that if the secondary 
school knows its students well, counsels 
them them experiences 
which promote their growth and meet 
their needs, those who go on to college 
will do well. Also, it indicates consist- 
ently that there is no discoverable rela- 
tionship between the pattern of subjects 


wisely, gives 


taken in school and student success in| 


college. Beyond question the fact 1s 
established that the high school cur- 
riculum need not be bound by conven- 
tional patterns of content or organiza- 
tion. 

Secondary schools can be trusted by 
the colleges with a greater measure of 
freedom. The experience of the Thirty 
Schools shows that freedom generates a 
greater feeling of responsibility and, 
with that, a power to use freedom crea- 
tively. Under such conditions schools 
come alive, and the latent capacities of 
teachers and administrators become fully 
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employed in the challenging task of re- 
construction. 

The changes which have taken place 
in the content and organization of the 
curricula of the Thirty Schools are no 
more significant than the ways in which 
they have come. The importance of the 
experimental attitude which these schools 
have in approaching the many problems 
of curriculum revision cannot be over- 
emphasized. From the beginning of the 
Study teachers have shared with ad- 
ministrators in thinking through the 


| purposes of secondary education and in 


defining specific objectives for the whole 
school; then cooperatively they have 
tried out proposed changes in the cur- 
riculum. With this experimental atti- 
tude and method, unsuccessful ventures 
usually lead to more serious thought and 
to new attempts. As the whole faculty 
or its committees explore better ways of 
achieving their purposes, smaller groups 
of teachers are thinking and planning 
together in related areas of study. No 
longer is one teacher working in isola- 
tion. This type of cooperative endeavor 
even carries over into many classrooms 
where pupils are encouraged, and given 


| an opportunity, to share in the planning 
| of their own experiences. 


When a school faculty decides to re- 
consider together everything it is doing, 
to probe deeply for the fundamental 
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purposes of education, and to search for 
better ways of serving its youth, it is 
embarking upon a course which is not 
easy. Periods of fumbling and uncer- 
tainty are inevitable; mistakes will be 
made. Unsuccessful attempts must be 
met with renewed insight and purpose. 
Gradually out of this process of explora- 
tion, of deliberation followed by prac- 
tice, will come vitality and growth for 
teachers and more meaningful experi- 
ences for students. 

The work of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association’s Commission on the 
Relation of School and College which 
began in 1930 will be finished at the end 
of 1941 when the full and complete 
Report will be published in six volumes. 


Volume I The purpose and origin of 
the Commission’s work; the 
major developments of the 
ten years; conclusions and 
recommendations. 
Volume II Curriculum changes in the 
Thirty Schools. 

Evaluation, records, and re- 
ports, including new tests 
developed in the schools. 


The investigation of success 
in college involving 5000 
students. 

Volumes V and VI Individual reports 
from the Thirty Schools of 
their participation in the 
Study. 


Volume III 


Volume IV 








COOPERATIVE STUDY OF EIGHTEEN PENNSYLVANIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


SyDNEY V. RowLaNnpb 


The Study of the Relations of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Education in Penn- 
sylvania was begun in 1928 under the 
sponsorship of a Joint Education Com- 
mission representing the Association of 
College Presidents of Pennsylvania and 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The study was made under the 
direction of William S. Learned and Ben 
D. Wood of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. The 
purpose is stated in Progress Report IV 
(p. 1): 

The main purpose of the inquiry is, by 
means of cumulative objective measure- 
ments of an individual’s attainments and 
progress, to establish a sound basis for 
educational guidance through whatever 
institutions he, the student, may attend, 
and into an economic employment that 
is suited to his abilities. 

The Pennsylvania Study, for purposes 
of this report, is limited to that section 
of the inquiry involving the work of 
eighteen public high schools of the state. 
With the college part of the study in- 
volving the measurement of some nine 
thousand sophomores and seniors, we are 
not here concerned. 

In these schools some twelve thousand 
children in the seventh grade were tested 
in September, 1928, and retested through 
each succeeding year of the junior and 
senior high school. The tests included 
group tests of mental ability, scholastic 
aptitude tests, comprehensive achieve- 
ment tests, such as the Stanford, and 
achievement tests in specific subjects 
such as those of the Cooperative Test 
Service. Finally the college examinations 
in seven broad fields of history and social 





studies, general science, languages, fin 
arts, literary acquaintance, English, and 
mathematics were also included. For 
comparison purposes in these latter 
tests, the scores of 2,830 Pennsylvania 
seniors were used. 

A cumulative record of each student's 
activities and progress, as measured by 
these tests and other evidence, was gath-| 
ered during the six-year secondary ex- 
perience. The Cumulative Record Folder 
for Secondary Students, published by 
the American Council on Education, 
was used. 

The next step was the continuous 
study of such records to discover to 
what extent they furnished the necessary 
background to guidance. 

The most conspicuous revelation of 
this study was the extent of variability 
not only in achievement among those 
who had had the same general program 
but in youth itself. It was clearly ap- 
parent how far from homogeneous are 
the children in the same grade of the 
same school after what on the surface 
seems to have been the same experience 
under the same teacher. They cannot 
hope to achieve the same goal; they can 
hardly profit by the same instruction. 
The variation in achievement at any one 
grade level overlapped in marked degree 
the achievement of grades above and 
below. These differences were not in 
ability only but also in ambition or 
responsiveness to opportunity as well. 

The study during the first three years 
concerned itself only with establishing 
in as convincing a manner as possible 





this variability and with demonstrating 
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the ability of the school to accumulate 
through the secondary school period a 
more significant picture of such indi- 
yiduals than can be gotten from the 
usual list of courses taken, marks and 
credits earned, or the completion of any 
specific pattern of required courses. The 
study had not been concerned very di- 
rectly with the problem of how to use 
these records in the education of children. 

To develop the beginning of an answer 
to this problem a supplementary project 
not contemplated in the original pro- 
posal was launched in 1931. Three 
schools now undertook to do something 
about the situation revealed by the sys- 
tematic program of objective measure- 
ment and by the cumulative record of 
significant achievement. The problem 
was this. Aware of differences in pupil 
interest in, and ability to profit by our 
more or less standardized college prep- 
aratory program, the schools asked 
themselves whether they could develop a 
sounder program based on a recognition 
of these differences. 

Each school offered a special cur- 
riculum for a selected group. The special 
groups in the three schools numbered in 
all 140 individuals. These pupils during 
the first three years of the study had 
shown marked capacity for independent 
academic work, and also a disposition to 
take advantage of such opportunities. 
They are described in the study as 
“exceedingly capable but not altogether 
exceptional students.” 


No uniformity was attempted in the 
programs of these schools but the fol- 
lowing features were common to all. 

The work was carried on generally by 
the same teachers over the three-year 
senior high school period. 

Great freedom was allowed to these 


teachers to plan cooperatively for the 

group without prescription as to content 

or standards in any broad subject field. 

Stress in teaching was placed upon 
the stimulation of student interests as 
the motivating drive. To this end an 
effort was made to create an environ- 
ment as richly stimulative as possible 
wherein student and teacher might range 
freely, and to furnish through the joint 
efforts of each subject teacher as well 
as the homeroom teacher the individual 
guidance implied in such a program of 
learning. To invite adjustments to inter- 
ests and needs, an increasing flexibility 
of schedule through the three years was 
characteristic of the administration of 
the program. 

During the experimental period all 
students were measured in the broad 
fields of English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign literature and 
the fine arts regardless of courses or 
subject matter pursued at the time. In 
addition, for guidance purposes, all 
significant achievement in these or any 
other fields was recorded whether directly 
associated with classroom work or not. 


The group, followed into college, was 
tested in its sophomore and again in its 
senior year in these same areas. Some 
of the tests used were those given earlier 
in the college division of the study, thus 
enabling the staff to compare each year’s 
achievement with that of Pennsylvania 
college seniors. For an adequate state- 
ment of conclusions the reader is directed 
to the report of the Carnegie Foundation 
staff.1 The evidence there found, how- 
ever, would seem to justify the following 
tentative conclusions for school adminis- 
trators: 

That competent teachers can be freed 
from the ordinary course prescriptions 
and accorded great latitude in the ar- 


iLearned, W. S., and Hawkes, Anna L. Rose. An Experiment in Responsible Learning. Bulletin No. 31, The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1940. 
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ranging and selecting of materials and 
in setting standards for and within a 
given group of students. 

That teachers so freed can stimulate 
good students to endeavor and achieve- 
ment far in excess of the usual course 
requirements. 

That such a program will stimulate 
students to do more reading and more 
worthwhile reading than is done by the 
“average” high school graduate who 
goes to college. 

That many good students, released 
from the usual pressures of daily reci- 
tation and assignment will profit by such 
an opportunity and will show evidence 
of fruitful application in the familiar 
broad subject areas. 

That, in other words, real education 
is largely a matter of self-education and 
that teaching for such students is pri- 
marily a problem of arousing dynamic 
interest sufficient to guarantee vigorous 
effort and the provision of the necessary 
encouragement and guidance toward the 
achievement of a purpose. 

That students with such training can 
be admitted to colleges of their choice 
and can carry on at least as well as 
those with a more “orthodox” program. 

That the educational experience of 
these academic students can be enriched 
to include the fine arts and other oppor- 
tunities without jeopardizing their aca- 
demic success in either high school or 
college. 

That many students working on such 
a program will, as high school juniors 
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and seniors, show a cultural background 
far beyond the achievement of the aver. 
age Pennsylvania college senior. 

That the cumulative records reveal 
early in the senior high school a pattern 
of achievement generally consistent with 
later performance in college. (One might 
throw in parenthetically at this point th 
suggestion which seems to appear some- 
where in the study that the students thus 
admitted to their chosen colleges wer 
admitted not so much as a result of 
careful study of these portraits accumv- 
lated over six years, but rather in ap-} 
parent recognition of the prestige of 
the sponsoring agency from which the| 
request came and from which so many 
blessings academic flow.) 





The experimental curriculum in the} * 


Pennsylvania Study was limited very 
properly to the college preparatory 
group. This limitation is implied in its 
title which is concerned with the relations 
of secondary and higher education. 
Nevertheless, one other conclusion might 
be ventured by implication from the data 
assembled. Perhaps the most significant 
challenge of the study to the school ad- 
ministrator and teacher is to be found 
in its implications for the less capable 
pupil. The results would seem to sug- 
gest that with equal concern, effort, and 
concentrated attention on the part of an 
interested faculty group, there could be 
developed for the non-academic pupil an 
equally appropriate program similarly 


related to his interests, needs, and 
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THE MICHIGAN STUDY OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


J. Crecir Parker 


The needs of our youth, the nature 
of the pupil population, and the nature 
of our social order are challenging the 
secondary school of today to enlarge its 
conception of its functions and to im- 
prove its instructional program. Many 
existing secondary school programs do 


'not meet adequately the needs of all 


youth now in attendance. Many people 
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of secondary school age are not now in 
attendance. As a means of contributing 
to the meeting of this challenge, the 
Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum was initiated in 1937 
as a long-time project. 

The central idea of the Study is to 
plan and conduct a long-time coopera- 
tive program for the improvement of 
secondary education in Michigan. The 
basic purposes are to discover, to de- 
velop, to evaluate, and to promote 
understanding and use of effective modi- 
fications in secondary education. 


ORGANIZATION 

The Study is sponsored by the State 
Board of Education and is financed by 
the General Education Board, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the 
McGregor Fund. All policies and plans 
are formulated and supervised by a 
Directing Committee of seven school 
people appointed by the State Board of 
Education. 

Fifty-five secondary schools of the 
state, representing a cross section of 
secondary school situations, are actively 
participating in the Study. They are 
utilizing effective ways of exploration 
and evaluation of modifications of the 
secondary program. 


The Michigan Secondary School As- 
sociation is represented on the Directing 
Committee. The Association and the 
Study work together in many varied 
relationships. 

History 

In November, 1935, the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction em- 
barked upon a state program of cur- 
riculum revision. A Curriculum Steer- 
ing Committee was appointed by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
with the request that it make a critical 
examination of curriculum practices in 
Michigan schools and recommend means 
for their improvement. Immediately fol- 
lowing its appointment, the Curriculum 
Steering Committee developed a general 
plan of curriculum revision that em- 
braced, among other major lines of ac- 
tivity, the idea of the Michigan Study 
of the Secondary School Curriculum. 

In December, 1936, the Curriculum 
Steering Committee appointed a Direct- 
ing Committee of seven members repre- 
senting the various secondary school 
interests in the state to plan and to 
guide the project. Since this period of 
initial organization, the State Board of 
Education has accepted the responsi- 
bility of sponsoring the Study. The 
State Board is now directing the Study 
through the agency of the Directing 
Committee. In August, 1937, the Di- 
recting Committee appointed a full-time 
director of the project. 

The year 1937-1938 was utilized for 
the maturing of detailed plans for a 
twelve-year program, selecting the co- 
operating schools, and studying new de- 
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velopments in secondary education under 
way in the United States. The year 
1938-1939 was devoted primarily to a 
consideration of the existing programs 
in the selected fifty-five cooperating sec- 
ondary schools in the Study. The year 
1939-1940 was spent in working inten- 
sively with the fifty-five schools. Staff 
members aided each school faculty to 
study the student body, community, and 
curriculum with the purpose of improv- 
ing existing programs. During the year 
1940-1941 emphasis is being placed 
upon making modifications directed 
toward improvements and upon the 
evaluation of these changes. The em- 
phases indicated above for each year 
have not been mutually exclusive, as the 
study of the local community and the 
student body continues every year and 
changes in the programs have been made 
since the beginning of the Study. 


Masor Activities 


Since May, 1938, the fifty-five repre- 
sentative schools have been participating 
actively. During this period of time the 
staff of each of the schools has engaged 
in an extensive survey of the existing 
program, the students enrolled in the 
school, and developments in secondary 
education. Each school has been making 
plans for modifications it wishes to ex- 
plore, while many of the schools have 
already initiated changes. The Study 
has assisted the schools through numer- 
ous visits by Study staff members and 
part-time consultants, some twenty con- 
ferences of various types for representa- 
tives of the schools, and the periodic 
distribution of a News Bulletin. 

The Study has attempted to assist all 
schools in the state. Numerous pub- 
lished materials have been called to the 
attention of all schools. In many in- 
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stances materials have been sent to ali 
schools, staff members have worked with 
secondary institutions not in the Study, 
and representatives of schools not in th 
Study have been invited to participat 
in the various workshops and Study 
conferences. A bulletin, Changing Sec- 
ondary Education in the United States, 
published by the Study, was sent to 
every secondary school in the state. A 
bulletin on evaluation is scheduled for 
publication in 1941. 

During the summers of 1938 and 
1939, a cooperative workshop for 
teachers was planned and conducted. In 


both summers eleven state agencies and! 


institutions participated in making the 


workshop available to teachers. During} 


the summer of 1940, five of the teacher 
educating institutions in the state con- 
ducted workshops as an integral part 
of the regular summer program. In all, 
some six hundred teachers and adminis- 
trators, including many from schools not 
directly associated with the program, 
have attended these workshops for a 
six-weeks period. The Study has been 
partially responsible for attendance of 
some sixty teachers and administrators 
in summer workshops outside Michigan. 

In August, 1940, a seven-day working 
conference was conducted in a camp on 
Lake Michigan for 158 teachers and 
administrators from 41 cooperating 
schools. The participants worked with 
each other and with staff members on 
problems and plans in their own schools. 
The planning, organization, and guid- 
ance of the conference were derived from 
and characterized by carefully selected 
purposes. These purposes were to enable 
participants to describe to one another 
what methods and procedures are yield- 
ing promising results in various schools, 
to aid each other in the solution of both 
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THE MICHIGAN STUDY ON CURRICULUM 


common and_ individual professional 
problems which will be encountered dur- 
ing the coming year, to evaluate decrip- 
tively and functionally various practices 
now in use, and to demonstrate through 
participation and reflection ways of 
working together which could be used 
effectively in sharing experiences with 
fellow educators and in leading high 
school students. 

Pre-school conferences for teachers 
were held in ten high schools cooperating 
in the Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum during the first week 
in September, 1940. Assistance was 
given the schools in planning and con- 
ducting these conferences. The discus- 
sions were directed at specific problems 
and plans. Parents and board members 
were included at a number of the meet- 
ings. The work in these conferences in- 
cluded group thinking and planning 
relative to a wide range of problems. 
The discussions included objectives of 
secondary education, use of community 
resources, improvement of the commu- 
nity, flexible schedules, evaluation, guid- 
ance, vocational education, use of text- 
books, specific courses, increasing the 
contributions of the arts, records and 
reports and how to study students. 

The colleges of Michigan have agreed 
to accept recommended graduates of the 
cooperating schools for a period of ten 
years, extending through 1950, without 
reference to the pattern of subject 
matter units pursued. They have also 
agreed to work with the Study during 
the ten-year period on problems of 
follow-up and relationships between the 
secondary school and the college. 

In cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and recently 
the Michigan Teacher Education Study, 
a curriculum library has been developed 
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for use by the cooperating schools and 
other schools in the state. 

Emphasis is being placed upon studies 
in child growth and development; evalu- 
ation, and community analysis are being 
stressed as promising ways of working 
toward improving education. During the 
past two years there has been an appre- 
ciable increase in the number of schools 
and communities in the state that are 
using such procedures. 


Basic IpEas 

A policy of planning and proceeding 
in terms of a limited number of basic 
ideas was early established. Among the 
more important of these basic ideas are 
these : 

Involving a long period of time 
(twelve years). 

Not starting from scratch, but ex- 
tensively using the results and experi- 
ences of other studies and schools. 

Emphasizing changes in secondary 
education in terms of contributing to 
the more effective meeting of the needs 
of pupils, both those who are and those 
who are not going to college, and to the 
improvement of the community. 

Proceeding upon the basis of emphasis 
upon ways of working at the task of 
improvement. The more promising ways 
of working seem to be those involving 
every member of the staff of each school 
in securing and effectively using more 
data regarding: the individual pupil, the 
community, learning, evaluation, tech- 
niques and processes of cooperative 
thinking and group effort. 

Utilizing existing agencies, facilities, 
and resources to the greatest extent pos- 
sible and creating new resources to the 
least extent possible. 

Emphasizing the necessity of bringing 
about more direct and comprehensive 
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relationships between the school and the 
community. 

Undertaking the careful exploration 
and evaluation of a limited number of 
especially promising modifications of the 
secondary program. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE COOPERATING 
ScHOooLs 


It is impossible to describe in detail 
the wide range of modifications that are 
under way in the programs of the co- 
operating schools. The modifications 
being accorded most attention seem to 
exemplify in some way one or more of 
the following general tendencies: 


1. Increasing the extent to which the 
school experience of the student is related 
directly to his actual experience outside 
the school. 


2. Increasing the proportion of the 
school experience of the student that in- 
volves actually “doing”, not simply 
“studying about”. 

3. Increasing effort to establish and 
work with meanings in contrast to verbal- 
isms. 

4. Increasing emphasis upon changes in 
the behavior of the student as the real 
objectives of the program. 

5. Increasing the flexibility of the 
schematic organization and administration 
of the instructional program. 

6. Increasing democratization of proce- 
dures through utilization of informal pro- 
cedures and more teacher-pupil planning. 

7. Increasing reliance upon abundant 
descriptive evidence as a basis for evalu- 
ating. 

8. Increasing extent of working on in- 
structional problems in teacher groups and 
relationships other than the strictly de- 
partmental. 
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9. Increasing amount of time and energ, 
devoted to study of the individual student, 
EvauvuaTion ACTIVITIES IN THE 
CoorEeraTING SCHOOLS 

Extensive evaluation activities initi- 
ated in the schools have been undertaken 
with two major purposes: (1) to secure 
data concerning student characteristics 
and achievement in 1939, together with 
descriptions of the instructional prac- 
tices by which adopted objectives were 
being sought; (2) to secure more com- 
prehensive information about individual 
students in order better to meet their 
needs. Both the descriptive information 


on current practices and the data on! 
student characteristics and abilities are | 


used in judging the effectiveness of 
changes in teaching procedures that are 
being introduced. 

A majority of the schools have pre- 
pared comprehensive descriptive ac- 
counts of their present programs, mak- 
ing use of materials and suggested pro- 
cedures prepared by the staff of the 
Study. The schools have been assisted 
in interpreting their descriptive data 
secured from the survey in order to 
appraise the present programs and to 
discover leads to modifications which 
show promise of bringing about improve- 
ment. 

At the present time every effort is 
being made to intensify the emphasis 
upon actually changing the programs 
of the cooperating schools in order to 
more effectively meet the needs of youth, 
the needs of the communities, and the 
demands of the rapidly developing 
social, economic, and defense situations. 
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THE CALIFORNIA COOPERATING SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Frank B. 


During the ’thirties as the operation 
of the compulsory school attendance law 
and changing industrial conditions in- 
creasingly made the high school popula- 
tion in California largely a non-college- 
bound group, principals and faculties 
have attempted to devise secondary 
school programs of study suited to the 
needs, interest, and capacities of their 
present pupils. The cordial relation- 


\ ships which have existed for many years 


among administrative officials of the 
State Department of Education, the As- 
sociation of California Secondary School 
Principals, and the University of Cali- 
fornia have fostered full and frank dis- 
cussion of problems of curricular organ- 
ization in relation to college entrance 
requirements. 

After thorough canvass of the situa- 
tion, in 1935 a five-year period of ex- 
ploration was initiated and entered upon 
by a dozen selected high schools in co- 
operation with California universities 
aud colleges which agreed to accept 
graduates of these high schools between 
1937 and 1942 upon recommendation of 
their principals and without reference 
to usual patterns of subjects or school 
marks. The original group of Cooperat- 
ing Schools included four-year, senior, 
and junior-senior high schools in Bur- 
bank, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, Redwood City, and Santa Monica, 
and the four-year junior college at Pasa- 
dena. Later rural high schools at Car- 
pintcria and Yuba City were added to 
balance the concentration upon urban 
schools. 

A State Committee on Cooperating 


Linpsay 


Schools appointed in 1938 by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
assisted the principals in evaluating 
later phases of their curricular reorgan- 
izations. This Committee included rep- 
resentatives of the principals, city school 
administrations, state colleges, public 
and private universities, and the State 
Department of Education. 


CurricuLtum TrRENDs In CoOPERATING 
ScHOOLS 


Among the Cooperating Schools there 
has developed much variety in organiza- 
tion and in content of special courses 
but certain trends have emerged. Two 
devices frequently employed are a “basic 
course” and, more sparingly, a “core 
curriculum.” The core curriculum desig- 
nates all required work, including health 
and physical education, and has three 
principal functions: (1) continuation 
of general education, (2) further train- 
ing in the fundamental processes, (3) 
provisions for individual and group 
guidance. The basic courses usually 
make specific provision to realize these 
three general objectives but have de- 
pended heavily upon content drawn from 
the fields of English and social studies 
to accomplish the results desired. 


Other studies generally taken by all 
pupils in the Cooperating Schools have 
been orientation (often merely a unit in 
the basic course), world cultures (in- 
cluding important contemporary civil- 
izations, as Latin America and the Brit- 
ish Empire), American institutions (the 
United States history and civics required 
by law), and most recently senior prob- 
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lems. The semester or unit of orientation 
imparts to entering pupils information 
about school organization and practices, 
use of the library, work habits, personal 
problems, vocational guidance so far as 
may be pertinent to the pupil’s choice of 
high school course, and social behavior 
in classroom, about halls, at assembly 
and school gatherings. The course in 
senior problems usually considers family 
and personal budgets, consumer educa- 
tion, choice of a partner in marriage 
and home problems. For pupils who 
terminate formal schooling with high 
school graduation, advice is offered 
about finding and applying for a job 
together with consideration of charac- 
teristics of employees helpful in holding 
and securing promotion on the job. At 
the same time students who plan to enter 
college study college catalogs to famil- 
iarize themselves with college practices. 
Both groups often review the mechanics 
of English and arithmetic. 

From the basic course and core cur- 
riculum emerge individualized prescrip- 
tions of pupil programs that lead off 
into specialized courses. Guidance is re- 
garded as part and parcel of the edu- 
cative process. The planning of an indi- 
vidual pupil’s program increasingly is 
being made the joint concern of teacher 
and pupil through conference. 

Although there has sometimes been 
all too little direct connection between 
the basic course and parallel courses 
through which pupils develop their spe- 
cial interests, wise teachers utilize the 
vocational objectives of pupils as centers 
about which to relate other learnings. 
Subject matter has never been sub- 
ordinated in the programs of the Co- 
operating Schools but is required to be 
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directly contributory to the purposes 
and goals pupils consciously possess as 
a result of their careful consideration 
of essential factors in adolescent and 
adult living. The endeavor has been to 
augment retention of facts and processes 
through meaningful context and repeated 
use. 
GENERAL EpvucaTION IN THE 
Seconpary ScHOoOoLs 


At their 1940 Workshop in Los} 


Angeles the principals of the Cooperat- 
ing Schools defined general education in 
their secondary schools as that part of 
the program of activities and learnings 
of significance for all pupils, specifically 
related to their real needs for living, 
with provision for differentiations in 
studies appropriate to the varying in- 
terests and abilities of student groups. 
It is characterized, they continued, by 
emphasis upon teacher responsibility for 
the inclusion of particular content in 
any given situation. The achievement of 
learning on the part of the pupils 
through a program of general education 
depends upon continued conference and 
discussion by interested, intelligent, and 
experienced teachers fully aware of the 
needs, interests, and abilities of their 
pupils with whom they enjoy oppor- 
tunity for prolonged and_ thorough 
acquaintance. The discovery and de- 
velopment of particular abilities and 
interests of individual pupils lead to a 
practice of outlining with the pupils 
concerned of prescriptions for special- 
ized courses to further the learnings of 
pupils in directions they come to appre- 
ciate and desire.’ 

The conviction of the principals of 
the Cooperating Schools has been that 
an adequate program of general edu- 


1Adapted from statement prepared by W. R. Odell, Assistant Superintendent, Oakland, California, and 


accepted by the principals. 
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THE CALIFORNIA COOPERATING SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


cation, supplemented by appropriate 
specializations in terms of individual 
interest and vocational objective, can 
guarantee satisfactory preparation for 
college-bound pupils and at the same 
time more usefully serve the majority of 
the high school population. 

Among the schools a revised concept 
of education seems to make former argu- 
ments about competing claims of sub- 
jects as suitable for college entrance of 
little moment. For many studies appear 
to show conclusively that no single pat- 
tern of studies in itself insures success 
in college but that the mastery of special 
skills and the development of certain 
habits, together with the acquirement of 
knowledges prerequisite for curricula 
such as engineering and medicine, best 
promote achievement at college. The 
principals of the Cooperating Schools 
conceive that the purposes of general 
education continue at least through the 
lower divisions of universities for those 
graduates who enter college. 


Six Basic PurPoses 


Through consultations among them- 
selves and with representatives of higher 
institutions, notably officials of the Office 
of Relations with Schools of the Univer- 
sity of California, six major purposes 
have been defined in tentative terms as 
points of departure for additional study 
by the interested institutions of their 
offerings and personnel throughout the 
area of secondary education of grades 
seven through fourteen. These are: 

1. Acquiring a working knowledge of the 
basic laws of health, mental and physical 

2. Acquiring an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of socio-economic-political situations 
(problems of labor, wealth distribution, 
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unemployment, crime, party systems, and 
the like) 

8. Development of ability for making 
desirable adjustments with matters of so- 
cial concern (traits of sociability, friend- 
liness, emotional balance) 

4. Development of traits which give de- 
sirable individuality to a person (character, 
personality, leadership, perseverence, etc.) 

5. Substantial achievement in one major 
area of learning (homemaking, chemistry, 
business, etc.) 

6. Acquiring breadth of knowledge 
through achievement in several areas of 
human culture (a combination of fields, as 
literature, music, art, science, philosophy, 
etc.)* 

Throughout, the aim is to develop 
ability to use knowledge effectively as 
a tool in orderly thinking. As must be 
expected, specific purposes overlap and 
interlock; and skills, habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations implied for one area 
serve also for others. 


A Concert or GUIDANCE 
The central position of guidance is 
recognized throughout the Cooperating 
Schools. Where teaching used to be held 
to be the sole or main function of 
teachers, the task of the classroom 
teacher is now seen to encompass guid- 


ance, instruction, and evaluation as 
indivisible aspects of the educative 
process. Administrative problems of 


scheduling teaching loads and teacher 
time for conference assume importance 
as the principal recognizes the necessity 
of arranging opportunities for faculty 
retraining in attitude and _ outlook 
through cooperative and democratic 
discussion and curriculum planning; for 
adequate contact with pupils so that 
individual characteristics of class mem- 
bers may be ascertained with respect to 
home backgrounds, abilities, and voca- 


2Adapted from statement prepared by L. A. Williams, Assistant Director, Office of Relations with Schools, 


University of California. 
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tional interests; for sufficient prepara- 
tion of varied materials, including audio- 
visual aids, appropriate to the maturity 
of pupil and class; and, at frequent 
intervals, for accurate assessment of 
progress achieved. 

Guidance gives reason for teaching. 
Until pupil needs are discovered and 
defined, and pupil abilities assessed, 
neither teacher nor class is in a posi- 
tion to determine topics within courses 
of genuine value, the particular content 
most suitable, and the classroom situa- 
tions most likely to promote learning 
and to establish habits for the realiza- 
tion of enriched and more meaningful 
living. 

The effort consistently is made to 
effect reduction in the numbers of pupils 
taking courses aimlessly and passively 
with little feeling of personal responsi- 
bility for independent and self-motivated 
study. While earnestly trying to be on 


guard against placing undue reliance 
upon transitory pupil interests and 
superficial student activities, in accord- 
ance with the maturity of class members, 
the teachers in the Cooperating Schools 
attempt to capitalize upon the enthu- 
siasm and optimism of young people in 
helping them to plan tasks socially sig- 
nificant and individually stimulating for 
personal growth and development. 

In recent years many California high 
schools have seriously been examining 
their entire program of curricular and 
extracurricular activities and have been 
trying to devise improvements in services 
for superior, ordinary, and slow learners. 
And certainly the Cooperating Secon- 
dary Schools have steadily maintained a 
position of sane and sound leadership of 
utmost value to all the schools of the 
state for the promotion of practical 
means to make California youth compe- 
tent American citizens. 
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THE STANFORD SOCIAL EDUCATION 
INVESTIGATION 


JamMes QUILLEN AND Epwarp KrucG 


The nature of a culture is determined 
by the behaviors of the individuals who 
compose it. A democratic culture re- 
quires individuals who have respect for 
other people, a concern for group prob- 
lems, and a willingness to use intelligence 
in solving those problems. A wide dis- 
tribution of such qualities of behavior 
is the best guarantee of the continued 
existence and development of a demo- 
cratic society. 

Many recent studies of American cul- 
ture reveal serious social maladjustments 
and widespread lacks in the qualities of 
behavior necessary for successful living 
in terms of the democratic way of life. 
The American people give allegiance to 
democratic values and much progress 
has been made toward their achievement ; 
yet, the democratic process breaks down 
all too often in the family, school, com- 
munity, state, and nation. Individuals 
are often handled with little respect, 
many individuals and groups strive for 
largely selfish interests, and serious so- 
cial problems are often approached on 
the level of prejudice rather than by the 
use of intelligence. These serious lacks 
in democratic behavior are indications 
that our procedures in social education 
have not been adequate in developing 
individuals fitted to live democratically 
in a democratic society. 

The Stanford Social Education Inves- 
tigation was established January 1, 
1939, with the purpose of attempting to 
strengthen American democracy by dis- 
covering ways to guide youth more ade- 
quately in the development of the char- 
acteristics of behavior essential to that 


end. The Investigation is supported by 
a grant from the General Education 
Board and will continue until the end of 
1943. In terms of personnel the project 
consists of a group of more than 75 
teachers and administrators in eighteen 
secondary schools in ten cities of the 
western part of the United States. This 
group is assisted by a staff of five at 
Stanford University, working under the 
co-direction of Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Dean, and I. James Quillen, professor 
in the Stanford University School of 
Education. 

Errective Democratic TEACHING 

It is a major premise of the Investi- 
gation that the classroom teacher is the 
crucial figure in the social education of 
youth in the school. The staff of the 
Investigation, however, does not think 
of teacher development as an end in it- 
self. It feels that teacher development 
is important in relation to the effect it 
has on pupil development. Therefore the 
staff views its tasks in terms of the fol- 
lowing steps: (1) that of assisting 
teachers to formulate for themselves a 
philosophy of education consistent with 
democratic values and one which will 
indicate clearly the types of growth 
desired on the part of pupils; (2) that 
of helping teachers become skilled in 
using techniques and materials which 
appear likely to promote the attainment 
of these values; and (3) guiding teachers 
in the use of evaluation procedures which 
will reveal the extent to which the de- 
sired objectives are being attained. 

The staff has no single pattern of 
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educational content or procedures which 
it is attempting to sell to the partici- 
pating teachers. Rather, it feels that its 
purpose is to stimulate the participating 
teachers, as individuals, to grow and 
develop in the qualities of behavior neces- 
sary for a teacher in a democratic so- 
ciety. As defined by the staff, the effec- 
tive democratic teacher is one who: 


(a) formulates objectives in terms of 
pupil behavior and pupil growth; 
(b) guides his or her teaching in the 
light of the objectives formulated; 
(c) is willing to break away from set 
courses of study or scope-and- 
sequence patterns whenever it ap- 
pears desirable and necessary; 
(d) is aware of the personality needs 
of adolescents in our culture; 
(e) seeks to provide for meeting these 
adolescent personality needs; 
(f) makes use of the problems approach 
in teaching; 
(g) permits his pupils to share in the 
selection and planning of units; 
(h) guides the pupil-teacher planning 
process with skill and effectiveness; 
(i) guides unit development toward the 
formulation of conclusions based on 
the process of reflective thinking; 
(j) uses a wide variety of materials; 
(k) uses techniques of evaluation effec- 
tively. 
AssISTANCE GIVEN TO TEACHERS 
In order to provide the participating 
teachers with opportunities for develop- 
ing the foregoing characteristics, the 
staff has utilized the following tech- 
niques: (1) summer workshops; (2) 
staff visits to teachers on the job; (3) 
providing teachers with specific help on 
problems, such as developing bibliog- 
raphies, outlines, units, etc.; (4) a 
monthly News Letter; and (5) bulletins 
prepared by staff members on various 
topics in education related particularly 
to the work of the Investigation. 
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Two workshops have already been 
held: one in the summer of 1939 and an- 
other in the summer of 1940. The func- 
tion of the 1939 workshop was to ac- 
quaint the teachers with the scope and 
purposes of the Investigation and to 
assist them in laying plans for experi- 
mental work during 1939-40. The func- 
tion of the 1940 workshop was twofold: 
(1) to provide an opportunity for syste- 
matic review and appraisal of the pro- 
grams carried forward during the first 
year; and (2) to make it possible for 
teachers to profit by this review in 
making plans for the academic year 
1940-41. In both these workshops, the 
activities centered about general ses- 
sions of the entire group, separate meet- 
ings of teachers from individual schools, 
small group meetings organized around 
special interests, and individual confer- 
ences. Special interest groups were held 
in such areas as the core curriculum, 
inter-cultural relations in modern so- 
ciety, teaching techniques, visual aids, 
community resources, evaluation, guid- 
ance and administration, American cul- 
ture, world culture, evaluation clinic, 
contemporary problems, science re- 
sources, propaganda, adolescent needs, 
and artistic resources. 

In their visits to the participating 
schools, the staff engages in a variety of 
activities. One of the most important 
activities is individual conferences with 
teachers on specific classroom problems. 
Another is conferences with small 
groups. For example, the evaluation 
specialist on the staff frequently meets 
with small groups in order to discuss 
results of evaluation instruments used 
by those teachers. In addition, staff 
members confer with city curriculum 
directors and supervisors in order that 
the Investigation program may be car- 
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ried on in relation to general city-wide 
curriculum efforts. Finally, staff mem- 
bers have been frequently utilized for ad- 
dresses to entire faculties. For example, 
staff members have given numerous talks 
on evaluation, on visual aids and the use 
of materials, on the utilization of com- 
munity relations, on the implications of 
the democratic ideal for modern educa- 
tion, and on the needs of adolescent 
youth in our culture. 

Specific assistance to individual 
teachers in their own classrooms has 
taken the form of preparation of source 
units, teaching units, content outlines, 
and bibliographies. The bibliographies 
have been prepared not only in the field 
of books and periodicals, but also in 
motion pictures, recordings, slides, and 
in the musical and graphic arts. For 
example, one staff member prepared a 
bibliography of over fifty titles on 
Chinese life and culture for a tenth grade 
class studying Oriental history. Another 
prepared one on modern ideologies for a 
senior high school class in contemporary 
problems. Another developed a bibliog- 
raphy of motion pictures suitable for 
use in the study of mediaeval life and 
civilization, 

Twelve general bulletins have been 
prepared by the staff. The purpose of 
each of these was to meet some need 
common to the entire Investigation as 
brought out either during the summer 
workshop or during staff visits to the 
schools. While not a major technique 
of the Investigation, bulletins do consti- 
tute one way of communicating ideas of 
general interest and importance to all 
the cooperating schools. A list of these 
bulletins is given in the appendix of this 
article. 

The purpose of the News Letter has 
been to keep teachers informed of the 


progress of the Investigation, to point 
out new books and other teaching mate- 
rials of general interest and to present 
ideas on matters of common concern 
which do not need the more formal 
presentation given in the bulletins. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 


The foregoing techniques have been 
utilized in an attempt to promote the 
growth of teachers in the behavior char- 
acteristics stated at the beginning of 
the article. To what extent then have 
the teachers revealed adequate status 
and improvement with respect to these 
characteristics throughout the first year 
of the project? In an attempt to answer 
this question, one of the staff members, 
Edward Krug, has carried on a syste- 
matic study of the participant group in 
terms of the eleven behavior character- 
istics. 

Three major procedures were used in 
this study: (1) a detailed and systematic 
case study made of each participant by 
one staff member who undertook par- 
ticular responsibility for this project; 
(2) a supplementing of the judgments 
based on these case studies with judg- 
ments secured from other staff members, 
and from the administrators and super- 
visors with whom these teachers work in 
the local schools; and (3) a comparison 
of written responses made by the 56 par- 
ticipating teachers with 50 teachers in 
a control group. The staff member mak- 
ing the case studies based his judgments 
on a variety of materials including an 
analysis of units and tests constructed 
by the teacher, staff reports of confer- 
ences with and observations of the 
teacher, and written statements of phi- 
losophy and practice turned in by that 
teacher on an instrument filled out at 
the beginning of the project and at the 
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end of the first year. Each teacher was 
judged on each behavior characteristic 
in terms of satisfactoriness or unsatis- 
factoriness at the beginning of the proj- 
ect, in terms of improvement during the 
year’s work, and in terms of satisfac- 
toriness at the end of the first year’s 
work. 

‘The general conclusion provided by a 
ranking of the eleven behaviors in terms 
of the judgments was that the partici- 
pant group developed strength in terms 
of an adequate philosophy of education, 
but demonstrated weakness in developing 
the skills necessary for implementing 
that philosophy. It should be pointed 
out also that the group developed much 
strength in the use of a wide range of 
materials. The most gratifying improve- 
ment was made in connection with the 
ability of the participants to state ob- 
jectives and in their willingness to at- 
tempt to teach in the light of the ob- 
jectives formulated. The least improve- 
ment was made in the guiding of unit 
activity toward conclusions based on 
reflective thinking, in the use of the 
problems approach, and in the effective 
guidance of the pupil-teacher planning 
process. 

The responses of the participants 
were somewhat similar to those of the 
controls on the instrument filled out dur- 
ing the spring of 1940, except in three 
important characteristics: (1) the par- 
ticipants revealed much more in the way 
of attempting to use pupil-teacher plan- 
ning in the selection and development of 
units; (2) the participants had units of 
work which were more consistent with 
their objectives than were those of the 
controls with their objectives; and (3) 
the participants revealed more under- 
standing and more effective use of evalu- 
ation instruments and procedures. With 
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the exception of the evaluation skills, 
the points on which the participant; 
were superior to the controls were thiose 
relating to a conception and philosophy 
of education rather than to techniques, 

In a very real sense, the fact that 
strength in philosophy has developed in 
these teachers while strength in tech- 
niques has not may be considered a sigi 
of health. Techniques become important 
only in light of the educational philos- 
ophy they are designed to implement. 
With the four-year span of the project, 
the staff feels that sound techniques can 
now be built in relation to purposes 


rather than merely for the sake of tech-| 


On the i 


niques in and of themselves. 
other hand, the skill in techniques must 
not be too long in coming. Teachers 
who have developed a new conception of 
education which they find too difficult 
to implement in the classroom may be- 
come frustrated and discouraged and 
revert to a less democratic and func- 
tional philosophy. Therefore the staff 
has set for itself in the subsequent vears 
of the Investigation the task of helping 
teachers develop techniques to make this 
philosophy function adequately in actual 
practice. 

This study of teacher development is 
only one of three studies in the research 
program of the Investigation. Miss 
Lavone Hanna, for example, is making 
a controlled study of the growth of 
pupils in the problems approach. Mr. 
Robert Bush is studying the factors in- 
volved in effective pupil-teacher relation- 
ships. Thus, the staff of the Investiga- 
tion, while it realizes that teacher 
development is significant, feels that 
such development is not an end point in 
itself, but is important rather to the 
degree with which it succeeds in promot- 
ing pupil development. The teacher, 
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however, is so significant an aspect of 
the environment of the pupil that little 
pupil growth can be expected unless the 
teachers themselves have a democratic 
philosophy of education and implement 
it with effective educational techniques 
and procedures. 


Masor Purpose 


The major purpose of the Investiga- 
tion therefore has been to point the way, 
if possible, to an improved social edu- 
cation for American youth. In doing 
so. the staff has thought in terms of 


tae) 
aq 


teachers, of pupils, and of the relation- 
ships between pupils and teachers. It 
has sought to provide an in-service edu- 
cation program for the participating 
teacher which would promote growth in 
eleven selected characteristics of be- 
havior. This program of _teacher- 
education has not been carried on for its 
own sake, but is conceived to be a major 
element in the possible contribution 
which the Investigation may make to the 
development by American youth of those 
characteristics of behavior essential to 
the achievement of democratic values. 


BispiioGRAPHY OF MATERIALS PREPARED 
By tHe IxveEsticatTion’ 


Kefauver, Grayson N. and Quillen, I. 
James. Plan for the Stanford Social 
Education Investigation. 1939. 

Hanna, Lavone A. Source Units. Septem- 
ber, 1939. 

Krug, Edward A. The Motion Picture as a 
Medium of Instruction in Social Educa- 
tion. October, 1939. 

Evans, Matthew. Inventory of Materials to 
be Found in the Laboratory. October, 
1939, 

Krug, Edward A. Using the Motion Pic- 
ture in the Classroom. October, 1939. 
Krug, Edward A. Visual Aids other than 
the Motion Picture. November, 1939. 
Krug, Edward A. The Documentary Film 


1All save first publication are in mimeographed form. 


as an Aid in Integrating Learning E.x- 
perience. November, 1939. 

Evans, Matthew. The Role of History in 
General Education. January, 1940. 

Hanna, Lavone A. Developing an Evaula- 
tion Program. February, 1940. 

Krug, Edward A. Individual Differences 
among Children as a Factor in Social 
Education. February, 1940. 

Hanna, Lavone A., Krug, Edward A., and 
Quillen, I. James. The Problems Ap- 
proach. June, 1940. 

Evans, Matthew. The Use of Artistic Ma- 
terials in Social Education. July, 1940. 

Bush, Robert N. The Needs Concept in 
Curriculum Development. October, 1940. 











LANGUAGE ARTS AS SIGNIFICANT LIVING! 


Ho.iianp RosBerts 
Stanford University 


What can high school teachers of 
English and foreign languages do to 
make their daily work serve the needs 
of their pupils when they are freed from 
traditional and administrative restric- 
tions and encouraged to recreate their 
teaching program? The Stanford Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation has added to 
the accumulating evidence that teachers 
who are so encouraged are not only more 
productive and original than teachers 
carrying out the programs developed 
through the most capable supervision; 
their reports show keen interest and 
enthusiasm in their work and growing 
insight into the problems of education. 
The young people in these “experi- 
mental” classes have not suffered losses 
in traditional learning. They have not 
only made progress in resourcefulness 
and ability to do independent thinking 
on the problems which they have faced, 
but they have succeeded in learning 
many necessary facts, skills and tech- 
niques as well as have those who have 
centered attention upon these matters. 

The nature of the work initiated by 
the teachers participating has naturally 
been varied. Almost as many different 
programs were undertaken as there were 
participants. Even where several 
teachers took part in a unified project, 
the team work involved diversified activ- 
ities and results so that there was little 
identity in what was done by the mem- 


bers of a group. It will readily be under- 
stood that only sampling reports can 
be given here and that there is not space 
for elaborating any of them. 

How one teacher developed a concept 
of democracy through group teaching in 
a freshman English class is reported 
from Seattle.” 

As my Literature I classes and I looked 
each other over on the first day of school, 
we smiled a bit shyly—and expectantly. 
They, dear ones, did not know that the old 
order had changed, that they really were 
not in a Literature I class, but in a Lan- 
guage Arts class. Freedom was about to be 
theirs: freedom of expression, freedom of 
thinking, freedom of subject matter. Per- 
haps, if the principles of democracy were 
right, and we could work it out together, 
they might even taste freedom of action. 

And so began two years of a thrilling 
adventure in teaching. . . As we continued 
I developed a greater awareness of the 
possibilities of making classroom teaching 
a living experience. . . . The exciting thing 
was that I could have all the ideas I 
wanted and do with them whatever I 
wished. To so few teachers is this privi- 
lege given! ... 

For the first week of school the class 
was allowed to read anything they wished, 
and asked to be thinking about what they 
should know. 

I suggested such things as the ability to 
work together; the ability to speak with 
ease before a group; the desirability of 
being curious about things in their world; 
the ability to judge information; the ability 
to write an interesting and acceptable let- 


1A partial preliminary report of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation conducted with the cooperation 
of Boards of Education and Administrative leaders of ten Pacific Coast school systems. Among the participants 


are Broadway, West Seattle and Lincoln High Schools, 


Seattle, Washington; California: Sacramento and 


McClatchey High Schools, Sacramento; George Washington High School, San Francisco; San Mateo High School; 
Santa Maria High School and Junior College; Santa Barbara High School; University, Fremont and Manual Arts 
High Schools, Los Angeles; Arizona: Phoenix High School and Junior College; Mesa Union High School. 
Co-directors are Grayson Kefauver, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Holland Roberts. 


°By Margaret Walthew of Broadway High School. 
final stages. 


These exerpts are from the complete report now in the 
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ter; and the ability to write anything by 
using complete sentences, and _ correct 
capitalization. 

Someone asked, “Why don’t you make us 
do what you think we should do?” As I 
was about to offer a moral lecture on this 
remark, the class took over for me—and 
now my Rubicon was being pontooned, for 
from this discussion it was decided we 
were to have study groups. 

Six groups of four or five members were 
formed on the basis of such common inter- 
ests as radio, biography, travel, etiquette, 
and the world-of-today. 

The chairman of each group was 
automatically a member of the steering 
committee which decided what was to be 
done, how much, and how the grades 
would be managed. Without exception 
the pupils decided to do more than the 
teacher had planned or considered wise, 
and she observes: 


It has been interesting to me to remem- 
ber that when I made assignments in previ- 
ous years there was often a protest about 
the amount of work, but these students who 
controlled the decisions themselves did 
more without question. I suspect this par- 
ticular reaction on the part of human beings 
is one of the reasons for the success of a 
genuinely democratic government. 


The chairmen were responsible for the 
members of their group, the secretaries 
kept minutes, librarians produced bibli- 
ographies and reading material. Each 
five weeks new officers were elected. 

All went well for ten weeks. Then a 
clique developed out of the strength of 
the group feeling engendered: 


Pupils who had worked together har- 
moniously before, now became aware of 
themselves as individuals who had _indi- 
vidual rights and feelings. I was out of 
the classroom on two successive days when 
things reached a climax, and when I came 
back, they asked me to abondon the groups 
for a month. We discussed the matter, and 
the concensus seemed to be that “some- 
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thing had happened” and “something bet- 
ter be done about it.” 

I asked if they would like me to conduct 
the classroom and absolute discipline. 
They all agreed, in fact urged me to do 
this, so we settled down to a regime of 
autocracy. At the end of the month the 
class chairman (uncoached by me) asked 
the students if they would like to go back 
to a group plan. Quite a discussion took 
place in which they definitely said it was 
harder for them to handle things for them- 
selves than if I did it for them. They 
agreed, when I pointed it out, that this 
might be a greater development for them; 
but it semed to be too much trouble. Since 
the matter had come up, I gave them a day 
in which to decide how they wanted the 
class work to continue. I left the room 
when they were discussing the matter, and 
the next day they reported they wanted to 
work in groups, but they wanted me to 
handle classroom conduct. 

I might say here that all they seemed to 
feel was necessary was that the seats of 
two wiggly, fifteen-year-olds be changed, 
and that they be prevented from monopo- 
lizing class discussion by too many half- 
formed opinions! Certainly, discipline was 
simple—they had become confused by the 
license that was to have been their freedom. 

In my other class I was constantly on 
the alert to avoid these pitfalls, and there 
was no such crisis. I learned a good deal 
through this experience, one thing being 
that democracy must have a leader, who, 
if he is a wise one, knows his citizens well 
enough to control their weaknesses by con- 
sistently developing their strength! 


A report of such an experience carries 
within it a partial evaluation. More 
adequate evaluation would involve a 
thorough report on each individual as 
well as the following teacher’s summary 
of class growth outlined here. Students 
and their parents liked the program, 
although a few of the latter protested 
at the amount of work their children 
were imposing on themselves. Too much 
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was attempted and there was consequent 
weakness in finish. The students learned 
to speak well and to be tolerant of 
other’s divergent opinions. Finally the 
teacher enjoyed the work: 

. . . this has been a sampling of real liv- 
ing for the students. I have felt that Eng- 
lish ceased to be just another subject and 
became a vital force in their lives. They 
have been getting a panoramic view of 
English as living ideas, and now are be- 
ginning a more detailed picture. 

By contrast reflections of the growing 
maturity of juniors and seniors under 
the conditions of the Investigation pro- 
gram may be seen in the sharp simplicity 
of their writing. 


“Where is Nice?” One girl asked 
another.® 

“In France, on the Mediterranean,” the 
second girl answered. 

“I'd like to go there.” 

“Fine chance you've got to, now!” 

“T could if I were a boy. I wish I were!” 

“Don’t be silly. If you were a boy you'd 
go over there someday, all right, but maybe 
you wouldn’t come back! I bet we do go to 
war!” 





“Don’t talk like that!” 

“Why not? We will.” 

“T know, but it feels better not to sx 
anything. Mother tells Dad to hush, whe 
he talks like that. Why do people fight? 

“T suppose because they don’t know whi 
else to do, like Ted and me, when neithe 
of us will give in. Then I cry, he swears, | 
yell, and he stomps, till one of us is tired, 

“Fighting’s an escape, maybe. Like ¢ 
vorce can be?” 

Three years of life of more than : 
hundred teachers and the thousands ¢ 
students in their classes cannot be con: 
pressed into a single article nor in thi 
two volumes of selected material nov 
prepared. Nothing can be said here o 


the programs of interpretation ani} 


semantics in which students began a cor- 
scious study of the ways in which lar- 
guage can be used to chart the inne 
meanings of our lives. That, with report 
on significant approaches to reading de 
velopment and the building of a creativ, 
Americanism through unifying the d:- 


verse cultures of our people will hf* 


reported later. 
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3Quoted from student writing in the report of Belle McK enzie, West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington. . 
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ASSISTANCE GIVEN TO COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENTS BY FOUNDATIONS 


Rospert J. HavicHurst 


All of the “cooperative educational 
experiments” described in this issue have 
heen aided by grants from educational 
foundations. These grants have ranged 
in size from $5,000 to more than 
$600,000. 

It is not easy to define a “cooperative 
educational experiment.” Defining it 
strictly, we might say that such a co- 


} operative experiment is one in which a 
} group of schools, colleges, or other 


agencies work together on a task, shar- 
ing responsibility for planning their 
work, and sharing certain common serv- 
ices such as assistance on problems of 
This strict 
definition would eliminate several from 
the list of studies described in this issue. 
A broader definition would include all 
studies which involve a number of 
schools, colleges and other agencies even 
though they may have no responsibility 
for making the policies of the study, and 
even though they do not collaborate 
ictively with each other. 

The cooperative study, defined thus 
broadly, seems to have made its first 
about 1928. The first 
example may have been the Study of 
Relations of Secondary and Higher 
ldueation in Pennsylvania, made by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching at the request of the 
Joint Commission of the Association of 
Pennsylvania College Presidents and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
While there had been earlier foundation 
grants for surveys and for educational 


appearance 


)inquiries, they did not involve much 
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active cooperation by educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Progressive Education Associa- 
tion created its Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College in 1930. This 
Commission developed plans for its 
Eight Year Study and secured foun- 
dation support for the beginning of the 
Study in 1981. 

The Eight Year Study of the Thirty 
Schools attracted the attention of people 
who were interested in curriculum experi- 
mentation at the high school level. It 
had two principal advantages. It en- 
abled a group of secondary schools to 
speak with one voice to the colleges, and 
thus to improve their bargaining power 
in their effort to secure freedom from 
restrictive college entrance requirements ; 
and it stimulated each cooperating 
school by making it one of a group of 
schools with a common purpose. Later, 
when the Eight Year Study received 
funds for assistance to the Thirty 
Schools on problems of evaluation and 
of curriculum, a third advantage became 
evident—namely, the cooperative study 
provided an economical means of secur- 
ing the services of expert consultants 
and research workers. 

Other cooperative studies were organ- 
ized, modeled largely after the Eight 
Year Study. Several of them secured 
support from the General Education 
Board, which was putting large sums of 
money into educational experimentation. 
Studies listed in Table 1, cooperative in 
the stricter sense as defined earlier, have 
been aided by the General Education 
Board. 
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TaBLeE 1 


CooreraTivE Stupies (Strict Sense) 


Name of Study 


Southern Association Curriculum Study. 


Michigan Study of Secondary School Curriculum 


Foundation Support 
Eight Year Study (Thirty Schools) of the ital Education Association. ~~ 500' 


- 230,000 
77,500° 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes—Secondary 





School Curriculum Study 


American Council on Education—Cooperative Study in General Education 


at the Junior College Level 





American Council on Education—Commission on Teacher Education, 


Cooperative Study 





Stanford University—Language Arts Investigation 
Stanford University—Social Studies Investigation 





45,000 


Teachers College, Columbia sishatitedlibbinicanithe Study in 


Science Education 
California Cooperating Schools. 


1Plus $70,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. 
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2Plus approximately equal amount from State Department of Public Instruction. 
3Plus approximately equal amount from the 22 cooperating colleges. 


The reader will no doubt be impressed 
by the variation in amounts of money 
used in the various studies. The larger 
projects involved activities not strictly 
necessary in a cooperative study. For 
example, the Eight Year Study included 
a study of the college records of gradu- 
ates of the Thirty Schools, for which 
$140,000 was appropriated. The Co- 
operative Study of the Commission on 
Teacher Education is using some of its 
half million dollars to subsidize local 
activities, such as summer workshops, in 
the cooperating universities and school 
systems. 

Each of these studies has its own 
peculiar emphasis. The Eight Year 
Study has been concerned largely with 
the problems of college admission, al- 
though it has also become a vehicle for 
thoroughgoing curriculum reorganiza- 
tion and application of new evaluation 
techniques, particularly in the public 
schools which have participated. The 
Southern Association Study also started 
with an emphasis on problems of college 


admission, but has developed even more 
of a concern for curriculum reorganiza- 
tion so as to meet the needs of students 
not going to college. The Michigan 
Study is a spearhead for the improve- 
ment of secondary education in _ the 
entire state, directed by the State De 
partment of Education. The Study of 
the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools for Negroes, just now get- 
ting under way, will be concerned with 


problems of the secondary education of} 


Negroes. The Cooperative Study in 
General Education at the Junior College 
Level serves twenty-two colleges. The 
two Stanford University studies and the 
Columbia University Study in Science 
Education are concentrated in particu- 
lar subject-matter fields. Each of these 
three studies involves teachers in ten or 
a dozen schools spread through a num- 
ber of states. The California Cooperat- 
ing Schools Study is organized by the 
State Department of Education as 4 
demonstration of newer curriculum prac- 
tices and an experiment in correlating 
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TaBLeE 2 
CoopERATIVE Stupies (Broad Sense) 


rt Name of Study Foundation Support 











American Youth Commission— Amount Source 
| Occupational Adjustment Study... _.$150,000 GEB 
42} CCC-NYA Demonstration Project... 133,000 GEB 

OE ELL, GEB 
) {Educational Policies Commission— 

Civic Education Study_. eeEnerenees 30,000 GEB 
0" Progressive Education Association— 

Summer Workshop Program...» _....... 275,000 GEB 
[Consumer Education Study - __._— 45,435 Sloan 
\) 6,400 Stephens 
\) | Pennsylvania Study inn academic i sccieincmnahioneyaccinniaiigiateniin: Carnegie 

Educational Records Bureau— 
| Testing and Guidance Project... ____-_. 34,000 Carnegie 
y'| Graduate School Examination Project ii 182,000 Carnegie 

Psychological Corporation — Elementary School Curriculum in 

English Usage and Composition_. " 89,000 Carnegie 

American Council on Education—Commission on Teacher ‘Educa- 

| tion—All-State Program (New York, Michigan, Georgia) 200,000 GEB 
re Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards eek - 179,000° GEB 
a. | National Association of Secondary School Principals—Occupational 

Adjustment Study... 50,000 GEB 
" American Association of Junior “Colleges—Cooperative Study in 
An! Terminal Education cal caebeaiientueslas 45,000° GEB: 
| American Council on Education—Motion Picture Project... 190,000 GEB 
he Ohio State University—Evaluation of School Broadcasts _. _ 240,000 GEB 
e- 5Plus $20,000 from the Regional Accrediting Associations. 
of 6Plus several grants to cooperating junior colleges. 

n- 

t-!<uch practices with college admission practice outside of their immediate 
th procedures. circle. The other studies, cooperative 
: To the first list given may be added im the broader sense, are extensive 


a 3 


another list (Table 2) that are coopera- 
tive in the broader sense of involving a 
group of schools or colleges, although 
the cooperating institutions do not exer- 
cise much control of policy in the study. 

The principal difference between these 
two groups of studies is in the scope of 
their work. The first studies, coopera- 


“\tive in the strict sense, are highly in- 
tensive. Their primary aim is to change 


institutional practice fundamentally in 
the cooperating institutions, and only 
secondarily do they aim to influence 





rather than intensive. Their primary 
aim is to change institutional practice in 
a great many institutions outside of 
their immediate circle, through demon- 
stration, publication, conferences, and 
other methods of securing wide attention 
to what they are doing. The principal 
outcome of such a study may be a widely 
read report, or a set of instructional 
materials, or a set of tests, or a set of 
accrediting procedures, or the general 
adoption of a technique that has been 
demonstrated. The second type of study 
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does not usually aim at so fundamental 
a change of practice as does the first 
type. 

What does the future hold for co- 
operative experimental studies? The 
General Education Board, principal 
source of support for them in the past, 
has been spending its capital and is now 
withdrawing from the field of general 
education, except in the South. The Car- 
negie Corporation may continue to 
support studies of this sort. Other foun- 
dations which have aided educational 
experiments, mainly on a regional or 
local scale, are: the Kellogg Foundation, 
the Rosenwald Fund, the McGregor 
Fund, the Sloan Foundation, and the 
Rosenberg Foundation. Within the past 
decade a number of new trust funds have 
been established for educational pur- 
poses, with the following names—Ford, 
Filene, W. T. Grant, Hayden, Mellon, 
and Rackham—as well as many others. 
It is not clear what kinds of educational 
work these foundations will support. 

Educational institutions themselves 
might support cooperative studies. The 
Ohio Principals Association is conduct- 
ing the Ohio Study of Secondary School 
Curriculum without foundation help. The 
Cooperative Study in General Education 
at the Junior College Level receives half 
of its support from payments of $1,000 
a year by the cooperating colleges. A 
group of six laboratory schools—in 
Florida, Georgia, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Michigan—is con- 
ducting a cooperative study of the 
mental and physical growth of their 
students, with little or no outside help. 


Finally, the government, state or fed- 
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eral, might support such studies. Th, 
State Departments of Education in som 
states can furnish the expert assistano 
and the stimulation necessary for a co 
operative experiment. Federal govern. 
ment funds have not been used for such 
purposes in the past, but the President’ 
Advisory Committee on Education ha; 
recommended that the government pro 
vide a fund of three million dollars per 
year for educational research, planning, 
and demonstration. If such a fund should 
become available, and if cooperative ex} 
periments should have proved successful 
it is reasonable to suppose that govern 
ment grants might be made for further 
work of this sort. 

The reader will hardly have come to 
this point without noticing that the 
graduate schools of education and the 
teachers colleges have played only a 
minor role in most of the cooperative 
experiments that have been described in 
this article and in the other articles of 
this issue of Educational Method. Most 
of the studies have been started and 
carried on by secondary-school people. 
Others have been initiated by educa- 
tional organizations as distinguished 
from educational institutions. Whatever 
the reasons, it seems clear that few 
graduate schools of education and 
teachers colleges have been working with 
secondary schools or with departments 
of secondary schools on the practical 
problems of educational reorganization. 
But there are signs that, through 
summer workshops and through cooper- 
ative arrangements with school systems. 
the teacher educating institutions are 








taking more responsibility for this kind 
of work. 
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